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H.R.H, PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN. 


N one of the earliest 
numbers of the Old 
Series of the Lapy’s Own 
Paper, we published a por- 
trait of her Royal High- 
ness Princess Christian, but 
as it represented her rather 
as the blooming and grace- 
ful girl in her teens, being 
copied from a photograph 
taken some time before her 
marriage, we have not 
thought it, therefore, at all 
necessary to omit her from 
our Court series. She is 
now not only a honoured 


wife, but the happy mother 
of two sons, and the photo- 
graph from which we have 
engraved was taken not 
many months—we might 
almost write weeks—ago, 
thus affording our readers 
a striking likeness of her 
royal highness as she is, 
the head of an English 
household and the star of a 
gifted and noble circle. 
Princess Helena Au- 
gusta Victoria is the fifth 
child and third daughter of 
our beloved Queen. She 
was born on the 25th of 
May, 1846, and is there- 
fore in her twenty-fourth 
year. She, as is the case 
with her sister Alice, has 
ever held a secure place 
alike in the affections of 
her family and the British 
people. A beautiful illus- 
tration of this was afforded 
at the time of her marriage, 
when it was mentioned in 
Parliament by one of Her 
Majesty's Ministers that 
our widowed Queen had 
experienced, in the tender 
and dutiful attentions of 
this daughter, one of the 
greatest sources of con- 
solation during the heavy 
trials of her bereavement. Hence the great interest 
that was taken in her welfare, and the satis- 
faction everywhere expressed when it was announced 
that she would stil] continue her residence in our 
midst, at a mansion intimately associated with royalty, 
Frogmore House, a noble building, long the residence 
of the amiable Queen Adelaide, and easily accessible 
from Windsor Castle ; and hence also it was that her 
approaching marriage was watched with no ordinary 
interest by the ladies of England. The marriage, it 
will] be remembered, was consummated in the private 
chapel of Windsor Castle, which had been elegantly 
prepared for the happy event, on the 5th of July, 
1866, in the presence of her royal mother, their 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


(From a Photograph.) 


Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians, the 
members of her own family, and the highest members 
of the aristocracy ; and only a few days previously a 
deputation of ladies waited upon her royal highness 
at Windsor Castle to present a Bible and an address. 
The presentation was from “ many daughters of the 
United Kingdom,” and the number of subscribers is 
said to have exceeded 8,000. England, as was right, 
supplied the largest portion ; next, strangely enough, 
came Ireland, followed by Scotland, then Wales, 
and finally India, Italy, New York, and even 
Constantinople. The reply made by the Princess 
in accepting the gift was so characteristic of her kindly 
nature and goodness of heart, that we cannot re- 
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sist the temptation to quote 
it here, though it found a 
place in our columns shortly 
after the event. She said: 
“ Accept my warmest 
thanks for your beautiful 
present. It is most valu- 
able to me in itself, but it 
is rendered still more so by 
the kind words with which 
you have accompanied it, 
and by the proof thus 
given that you, daughters, 
like myself, of our dear 
England, can appreciate the 
feelings which bind me to 
my native land and to my 
beloved mother, and can 
sympathise with the joy 
that fills my heart to think 
that it will still be my 
happiness to live amongst 
you.” 

The husband of Princess 
Helena, Prince Frederick 
Christian Charles Augustus 
is a younger son of the late 
Duke Christian Charles 
Frederick Augustus of 
Schleswig- Holstein (who 
ceded his duchy to Den- 
mark), and brother to 
Prince Frederick Christian 
Augustus, the eldest son, 
whose claims to the sove- 
reignty of that duchy, as 
against the King of Den- 
mark, were made the pre- 
text of the harrassing war 
on the part of the German 
Powers. Prince Christian, 
as the younger son is now 
usually called, was born on 
the 22nd of January, 1831, 
his mother being Louisa 
Sophia, Countess of Dani- 
eskiold-Samsoe, a Danish 
lady, married, in 1820, to 
the late Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The full name 
of the paternal family is 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
bourg-Augustenbourg, and 
its lineage is collateral with 
that of the reigning families 
of Denmark and Russia, 
Prince Christian held, pre- 
viously to his marriage, a 
captaincy in the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Prussian Uhlans of the Guard; and, by the 
express order of the Queen, the Prince had the title of 
Royal Highness conferred upon him, and was made a 
major-general in the British Army. By Royal warrant, 
also, the children of Prince and Princess Christian are 
to hold and enjoy the style, title, and attribute of 
“highness” prefixed to their Christian names, or any 
titles of honour which may belong to them. 

It must be eminently comforting to our Queen in her 
widowhood to see her daughters, as they advance in years, 
thus happily settled in life, united in affection to the 
husbands of their choice, especially when England 
is still their home ; and we cannot but express @ hope 
that Her Majesty may long be spared to them and us. 
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and had we been still at anchor, I should have 
counselled you to return to shore. But it is 
too late now, aud you must try to keep as 
quiet as possible. I would advise you to re- 
tire to your berth at once ; it will probably be 
a stormy night, and you had better settle your- 


self comfortably before the motion begins to 


be unpleasant. I will see you again in the 


morning, and if you feel worse meanwhile, let 


me know at once.” 


The doctor and the steward then quitted the 


—_——_—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


HOISTING THE FLAG. 


- DREARY, murky November 
ay day brooded over Southamp- 
@ ton, and an impenetrable fog 
fy, bung over sea and _ shore 
P). alike, penetrating the cloth- 
ing, chilling the blood, 
and depressing the 
spirits of every 
unlucky per- 
son who was 
so unfortunate 
“as to come 
within the 
range of itgin- 
fluence. The 
passengers on 
the steamship 
i America, from 
Bremen for 
New York vid Southampton, found the brief period .of 
their stay at the latter port almost unendurable ; and 
while some paced the wet decks impatiently, others grum- 
bled both loudly and deeply in the cabins, or shut them- 
selves up in their state-rooms in sulky discomfort. Those 
who remained on deck had at least the amusement of 
watching for the steamboat which was to bring the South- 
ampton passengers—a pastime which, however, being in- 
definitely prolonged, began to grow wearisome. {[t came 
at last—a wretched little vessel—and the wet, sick, un- 
sheltered passengers were gradually transferred to the 
deck of the ship. 

Among those who appeared to have suffered most 
severely from the rocking of the miserable little steamboat 
was a young, fair-haired girl, apparently about seventeen 
years of age, who seemed almost insensible. She would 
have fallen had not one of her fellow-travellers, a lady 
evidently not much her senior, thrown her arm around 
her. Thus aided, she managed to reach the steamer’s deck 
and to totter down the staircase leading to the ladies’ 
cabin. The active, busy steward at one bustled up to the 
two young girls :— 

‘‘Your names, ladies, if you please. I will point out 
your state-rooms in a moment. Miss Marion Nugent— 
Miss Rhoda Steele? Miss Nugent, berth No. 20, state- 
room G—” 

‘Cannot I occupy the same state-room with this young 
lady ?” interrupted the taller girl, who was still lending 
the support of her arm to sustain her half-fainting. com- 
panion. 

‘* Do not leave me, please,” murmured the sufferer. 

The steward threw a compassionate glance upon the 
pair, went away, and after a short consultation with the 
unseen powers, returned and said that the arrangement 
had been effected, and that they could take possession at 
once of their state-room, into which he proceeded to usher 
them. It was more spacious than such apartments usually 
are, and abounded with all those little contrivances four 
comfort and convenience for which the steamers of the 
North German Lloyds are justly famed. The invalid 
sank down on the soft-cushioned little sofa and gasped 
painfully for breath. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, get me some wine or some brandy!” 
exclaimed her companion. “This poor thing seems very 
ill ; and do tell the doctor to come here at once.” 

With a quick, energetic movement, as she spoke she 
unclasped the heavy (waterproof cloak of the sufferer 
and threw it back, thus revealing a fair, pallid face, 
framed in loosened curls of silky golden hair, It was a 
face that must have looked singularly lovely when tinted 
with the rosy hues of health, so delicate were the features 
and so large and blue the half-closed eyes; but it was 
ghastly pale, and a livid, bluish tinge had settled around 
the small mouth, whose ruby hues had fled to give place 
to a sickly purple. The steward speedily returned with 
some brandy, the bull’s-eye was thrown open, and the 
cold sea air and potent spirit soon asserted their restora- 
tive powers. She sat up, a more natural colour over- 
spreading her countenance, and she murmured inarticu- 
lately a few words of thanks, while the kind-hearted 
steward hastened away again in search of the doctor. 

“TI am subject to these attacks,” she said, faintly, to 


her companion, when they were again leftalone. Only 
feel how my heart is beating.” 
oa? : 
The ship’s surgeon soon made his appearance. He was 


a young, light-haired, solemn-looking German, who shook 
his head and looked very grave as he listened to the 
laboured breathing and felt the bounding, irregular pulse 
of the sufferer. aust Thea 

“* It is a pity that the ship has started,” he said, in ve 
good English, ‘‘ for I hardly think you are fitted ‘to Hear 
the fatigues of a sea voyage at this season of the year ; 


state-room, and its two occupants, being left 
alone, surveyed each other curiously. 

The active and energetic girl who had acted 
as spokeswoman and directress throughout the 
brief scene we have just described had let fall 
her waterproof cloak, and stood arrayed in a 
black velvet jacket and dark silk skirt, both 
much the worse for wear, and contrasting sadly 
with the neat but simple travelling costume 
of her companion. But about her slender, 


style and grace which lent an elegance even _to 
her shabby and faded finery, and which was wanting 
in the owner of the fresher and more appropriate attire. 
Her face was beautiful, with a singular and weird beauty 
which owed nothing of its fascinations to the ordinary 
charms of delicate outlines and dainty colouring. Her 
features were small and attenuated, and her complexion 
was of a sallow paleness, whose lack of freshness seemed 
caused by dissipation and late hours, or by the ravages of 
illness. Heavy masses of soft silken hair, black as mid- 
night, with bluish reflections on its lustrous waves (blew 
a force détre noir, as Alexandre Dumas describes such 
tresses), untortured by crimping-pins or curling-tongs, 
were rolled back in plain folds above her low, broad 
brow. Her eyes would have lent beauty to a plainer face. 


Large almost to a fault, of that dark, clear blue which is 
too perfect and too transparent ever to look black even 
under the shadow of such long, thick eyelashes as shaded 
them in the present instance, they were perfectly magnifi- 
cent ; and their lustrous azure and ever-varying expres- 
sion lent to the mobile countenance of their possessor its 
most potent and peculiar charm. 

She was the first to speak. ‘‘Do you not think you 
had better retire to your berth ?” she asked. ‘* The rock- 
ing of the ship is increasing, and we had better, early as 
it is, settle ourselves for the night, before it becomes so 
violent as to prevent us from moving.” 

At this moment two porters made their appearance 
laden with packages. Two small new tranks—one marked 
R. S., the other M. N.—were deposited on the floor and 
identified by their possessors. The sick girl then attempted, 
with trembling hands, to disembarrass herself of her 
apparel, but it was not without much assistance from her 
companion that she was enabled to remove her travelling 
costume and make her preparations for retiring. At last, 
however, she was ready, and was about to make an 
attempt to reach the upper berth, which was the one 
alloted to her by number, when a quick, imperative ges- 
ture from her companion stopped her, 

‘*No, no,” she said; ‘*you must take the lower berth. 
I can reach the upper one without any trouble, and you 
are not strong enough for so much exertion.” 

“You are very, very kind,” said the invalid, gratefully. 
She sank back on the pillow and watched the other for 
some minutes in silence, as she quietly and quickly 
gathered up and put in order the scattered articles with 
which the state-room was strewn. 

‘Will you not give me that little black bag ?” she said, 
at last. “Thanks, that is it. I wished to be certain 


finely-proportioned figure there was an air of . 
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that 1 had put my letter of introduction in it. Ah! here 
it is, quite safe. It would never do for me to lose that 
letter, for the lady with whom I am going to live as 
governess has never seen me, and she might take me for 
an imposter were I to come without it. An English lady 
who was her most intimate friend engaged me for her. 
I wonder what New York is like /—very rough and wild, 
no doubt. You are going to New York, too, are you 
not?” 

otk EN 

‘* Have you friends there ?” 

‘* None.” 

“‘T wish I had some acquaintances among our fellow- 


passengers, but I do not know a single one. Do you?” 
oe No. 9 


““You have not told me your name yet. Mine is 
Marion Nugent, and yours—” 

** Is not so pretty a one—Rhoda Steele.” 

There was something in the tone of these replies that 
quelled the invalid’s disposition to talk, and she re- 
mained silent while her companion finished her arrange- 
ments and prepared to take possession of her berth. It 
was time that she did so. The threatened gale was by 
this time blowing in earnest, and the ship was commencing 
to roll fearfully ; so, after securing all the boxes and bags 
as well as possible, and hanging up all the scattered gar- 
ments, she made a hasty retreat to her couch, and lay 
there only half undressed, but utterly prostrate, and as 
unable to touch the tea and biscuits brought by the at- 
tentive stewardess as was her more delicate and gsuffer- 
ing room-mate. 

Time passed ou; the daylight faded from the sky, 
a feeble glimmering lamp shed its faint rays into the 
state-room, and the great steamship went steadily on, 
though rocked and tossed like a plaything by the whistling 
winds and angry sea. Then midnight came; the lights 
in the state-rooms were extinguished and a profound 
silence reigned throughout the cabins, broken only by the 
ceaseless throb of the mighty engines and the noisy clank- 
ing of the screw. 

The state-room was wrapped in profound darkness, 
when Rhoda Steele awoke with a start as from some 
troubled dream. Was she still dreaming, or did she 
indeed hear a strange choking sound proceeding from the 
lower berth? She sprang to the floor at once, heeding 
neither the darkness nor the violent motion, and, clinging 
to the side of the berth, she called aloud. There was no 
answer; even the gurgling, choking sound she had at 
first heard had ceased. She put out her hand, and it 
encountered her companion’s face. It was deathly cold, 
and the features quivered as if convulsed under her 
touch. Again she called aloud—still no answer; and 
then, thoroughly frightened, she caught up a cloak from 
the sofa, threw it around her, and, opening the state-room 
door, she rushed into the cabin. It was almost deserted. 
The lamps swung heavily overhead, swayed by the un-° 
ceasing rolling of the ship ; a drowsy waiter slumbered at 
one of the tables, his head resting on his folded arms ; 
and one or two sleepy passengers tried to maintain a re. 
cumbent posture on the broad sofas that lined the sides. 
The cries of the terrified girl soon brought several of the 
waiters to her assistance, and Captain Wessels himself, 
who had not retired to rest, owing to the stormy weather, 
came to ascertain the cause of the unusual disturbance. 
Her story was quickly told; lights were brought, and 
the captain accompanied her back to the state-room, 

It was a painful sight that met their eyes. The young 
girl lay motionless in her berth, her face tinged with a 
livid bluish hue, her eyes closed, and her small hands 
clenched as if in agony. 

“The doctor !—run for the doctor!” was the instant 
and universal exclamation. The doctor came. One look 
at the pallid face, one touch on the slender wrist, and he 
turned with a grave face to the bystanders, 

‘There is nothing to be done,” he said, ‘She is 
dead. I feared some such catastrophe when I saw her 
last evening. She was in the last stages of heart disease.” 

“And who was she ?—what was her name?’ asked 
kind-hearted Captain Wessels, looking down with pitying 
eyes at the fair pale face. 

The steward brought his lists. 

‘* Berth No. 22,” he read— Miss Rhoda Steele.” 

‘And this young lady?” continued the captain, turn- 
ing to the other occupant of the state-room, who had 
sunk back as if exhausted on the sofa, still enveloped in 
the shrouding folds of her large waterproof cloak. 

She raised her head. The answer came after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation—came with a strange, defiant ring in its 
tone :— 

‘* My name is Marion Nugent. 


(Zo be continued.) 


BABY DIED TO-DAY. 


AY the little limbs out straight ; 
Gently tend the sacred clay ; 
Sorrow-shaded is our fate, 
Baby died to-day ! 


Fold the hands across the breast, 
So, as when he knelt to pray ; 
Leave him to his dreamless rest— 

Baby died to-day. 


Voice, whose prattling infant lore 
Was the music of our way, 

Now is hushed for evermore— 
Baby died to-day. 


Sweet blue eyes, whose sunny gleams 
Made our waking moments gay, 

Now can shine but in our dreams— 
Baby died to-day ! 


Still a smile is on his face, 
But it lacks the joyous play 
Of the one we used to trace— 
Baby died to-day. 
Give his lips your latest kiss ; 
Dry your eyes and come awa — 


In a happier world than this 
Baby lives to-day ! 


By THe Late Wituiam Leicuton 
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SHREWS. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


NUMBER of good old-fashioned 
words, those pictorial and uncom- 
promising epithets in. which our 
forefathers delighted, have gone 
out of date, and in their stead we 
have polite paraphrases which avoid 
nothing so much as calling things 
by their right names. Thus we 
have no shrews or scolds now ; we 
have sensitive temperaments and 
nervous organisations, we have irritable natures and difli- 
cult tempers, but of shrews or scolds we have as little as 
of the ducking-stool which was their punishment. And 
yet the.class survives, though its name and award have 
both passed away, and though the form is considerably 
modified. History is full of stories of shrews, of whom of 
course the archetype is Xantippe. But it seems to have 
been the lot of many great men beside Sccrates to have 
had the same ill luck in their matriomonial ventures, and 
to have drawn a vixen when they put in for a wife. 
Albert Diirer drew such a questionable prize; Milton 
another ; Palissy was belaboured with his wife’s not un- 
natural reproaches when one by one her household goods 
were taken to feed that ravenous furnace of his, and the 
children cried for the bread which was sacrificed in the 
search after white enamel. Perhaps it is part of the 
moral training of a certain kind of hero that he should 
have a shrewish wife, on the principle of the grace which 
comes by tribulation, and the nobleness to be got at only 
under the pressure of daily chastisement. Any way, 
great men have often married themselves to shrewish 
Wives, and curst tempers have been mated with patient 
ones more frequently than happily. 

A shrew is by no meansa virago. She may be a vixen, 
but she is seldom ferocious. Her pleasure is to scold, not 
to strike, and she is more likely to excite a fray than to 
join in it when it has developed into a fight. Such as 
the old masters painted her as in their day of the highest 
classes, she is found now only among the people, where 
indeed she is not infrequent—that shrill-voiced, ferret- 
eyed, sharp-nosed little woman we all know of, standing 
with her arms a-kimbo, ready to take fire at the faintest 
spark, and scolding at all creation. Every village and 
country town has such a woman—the dread of the chil- 
dren and meeker kind of young folks in her district, the 
sport of rude boys who like to ‘‘set her off ” from a safe 
distance, and the scoff of beery men who chaff her hus- 
band in their heavy way about the grey mare at home ; 
but with all that she keeps a tidy hearth, saves money, 
and has as good a name for honesty as for industry. 
She brings up her family after the strictest pattern of 
morality, leading them into the way they should go by 
thumpings and railings that never end, and she would 
disown any of them who by chance lapsed into public 
transgression ; yet she drives her husband to the ale- 
house, as Rip van Winkle’s wife drove hers by the force 
of her tongue alone, driving her sons after him, while her 
daughters take to showy dresses and illicit love-making 
as their form of dram-drinking, to help them over the 
hard lines laid down for them by their shrewish mother. 
So that, in spite of herself and all her cares, the family of 
the village scold more often than not turns out badly, 
simply because of her ungovernable temper. Every com- 
munity has one such member, a busy, bustling, notable 
little woman, who halves her life between toiling and 
railing, working hard to keep her family respectable, but 
succeeding for the most part only in making them miser- 
able, and who, when she dies, dies in a chorus of com- 
mendation, unloved and unregretted by all. 

But, beyond this primitive type of the shrew, we have 
enough and to spare of a more refined kina among the 
educated ; good women who do not flirt, nor spend too 
much money on dress or pleasure, who are content to 
stay at home and look after their houses and children, 
but who take out in ill-temper what they deny to naughti- 
ness, and thiuk themselves justified because their sins 
are not those of the lust of the flesh or the pride of life. 
The house over which a shrew presides is a weariness to 
the souls of those forced to dwell therein. She is for 
ever scolding the servants when she is not changing them ; 
and servants never do well when they arescolded. Either 
it makes them more stupid than they were before, or it 
rouses their bad passions, and turns an unintentional 
mnistake into a wilful misdeed. But the shrew cannot be 
taught this ; nor can she make allowance for human in- 
firmities. With her those uneducated maids and men 
who do her service must be free from all traces of original 
sin, and from all the consequences of ignorance. They 
must be able, too, to bear unjust rebuke without so much 
as looking a remonstrance, and if they venture to express 
one it is sure to end in an angry warning ‘‘this day 
month.” The same kind of thing goes on with her 
children. There is no good-natured slipping over 
faults, no smoothing away of difficulties, no 
making the best of the bad, and so escaping the full 
flavour of evils which are bad enough at the best ; she 
worries and drives and scolds them through the whole of 
the day, then wonders that they shrink from her, and 
that their very fear induces falsehood. As for her hus- 
band, she is of so much use by her perpetual nagging 
that she saves the necessity of purgatory after death by 
giving him the full benefit of it beforehand. If he 
quietly withdraws from the unequal contest, and leaves 
her to her shrewishness while he betakes himself to his 
club, she then makes capital out of her wrongs and loudly 
Sets forth her virtues ; how she has always done her best 
to save his pocket ; how she has been a faithful wife and 
a careful mother, and worked and kept house like any 
Slave, while others, whose husbands idolise them, spent 
and racketed, and have had more than one flirtation such 
48 a married woman should not have. And yet look at 
them and their husbands, and then see the difference 
with hers. Poor shrew! that proverb about the dinner 
of herbs and the stalled ox has never carried any weight 
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with her or taught her any lesson. As with the village 
scold, so with a shrew of the upper class; her children 
either leave home prematurely or marry ill. They neither 
see nor care for the real love and sterling goodness often 
underlying that bitter temper; all they know is that 
mamma is always cross and that she makes their lives 
wretched. But many a shrew has broken her heart be- 
fore now, for what seems to be the ingratitude and cold- 
ness of those whom her own temper only drove from her. 

Men rarely scold as women scold. A few do so, cer- 
tainly, all types running into each other; but men are 
kept in order by the fact of physical strength, as well as 
by a certain instinctive respect for each other which 
women have not got. Mencould not be brought to suffer 
from one another what women bear from women ; hence 
a scolding man generally takes his wife and daughters for 
his vessels of wrath, their sex rendering them incapable 
of punishing him, save by retaliation in kind, when they 
generally come the worst off. For in a scolding match, 
as everywhere else, tne heavier metal must tell, and when 
men are shrews at all they surpass even the shrewishness 
of women. 

But though we can afford to laugh at it from a safe 
distance, the fault of shrewishness is indeed a great one. 
And the odd part of the business is that most shrews are 
unconscious of deserving blame. The woman who rails 
and fumes at every trifling annoyance that occurs, till 
she makes the whole house miserable, does not know that 
she is committing asin. She only thinks herself wronged 
by circumstances or by people, and that she is exercising 
a righteous indignation, and making a quite justifiable 
protest against the same. She does not dream that she 
is digging the grave of her own happiness and esteem ; 
but, after she has worried her family to the very verge of 
madness, laments her hard case in not being loved— 
she who would do so much for them! So she would in 
all probability ; for nine times out of ten it is her temper, 
not her heart, that is in fault, and we frequently find the 
most uncomfortable shrew capable of the most heroic 
virtue when the pinch comes. Yet as pinches are only 
occasional, and the ordinary monotonous highway the 
place we mostly walk in, the shrew’s heroic virtues are 
brought into play but rarely, while her shrewishness is 
a thing of every day, and her power—and_ habit—of 
making people unhappy one that has no ending save in 
death. 


Dace and Globes. 


By a Lapy. 
—_—_s 


Part III.—GLOVES. 
LOVES have become in our day 


such an essential part of the toilet, 
that a few gossipping words regarding 
their history, as well as their manu- 
facture, and the operations they 
undergo before becoming objects of 
commerce, should not be without 
interest for all readers. 

Gloves are made of various ma- 
terials, but different kinds of leather 
are by !far the most abundantly used, and the mode of 
making them up is consequently the most characteristic of 
this branch of manufacture. We need scarcely inform the 
reader that the term ‘‘ kid” is a mere technicality, as the 
quantity annually consumed of leather bearing this name 
is largely in excess of what could be supplied from the 
skins of all the young goats that are annually slaughtered. 
It is chiefly made, we learn on credible authority, from 
lamb’s skin, though a few of the finest gloves are made 
from real kid skins, obtained from those countries where 
goat’s milk and flesh are articles of food. Dogskin, buck- 
skin, and doeskin gloves are made chiefly from sheep- 
skin; some of the thickest kinds of leather gloves are 
made from calfskin, the leather in all cases undergoing, 
however, a much lighter dressing than when to be used 
for boots and shoes. 

Worcester is the chief seat of the English ‘‘ kid” or 
leather glove manufactory ; but gloves are also made at 
Ludlow, Leominster, and Yeovil, besides Woodstock, 
where a peculiar and superior doeskin glove is made 
bearing the name of the town. Limerick and the neigh- 
bourhood has also long been celebrated for gloves. The 
French, however, as every lady knows, still excel us in 
this branch of manufacture. Very cheap and good gloves 
are made, too, at Naples ; and they are much in request on 
the Continent. Up to 1825 the importation of French 
gloves was prohibited, and the competition consequent on 
the removal of this barrier has had the effect of producing 
a rapid improvement in the English manufacture, so that 
in some respects we can now more than vie with our lively 
and tasteful neighbours across the Channel. 

The French gantiers-parfumeurs would inform you, 
almost without being asked, of the great and divers 
preparations their art requires. They would tell you 
first of the different skins that are employed. Those 
most sought after are those of the buck, the chamois, the 
beaver, and the kid ; the most common being, as we have 
said, the lamb. A great part of the material is prepared 
by the tanners of Romans (Dréme), of Milhan (Aneyron), 
and of Niort (Deux-Sévres). The first care of the manu- 
facturer is to clear the skins. They are then picked ac- 
cording to their beauty, moistened, and stretched. These 
preliminaries accomplished, they are given to the cutter, 
who cuts them out; then a third workman, who equalises 
the thickness of the skins. The pieces in this rough state, 
called in the trade étabillons, are then placed between 
two boards and subjected to a slight pressure. After the 
leather has been thus properly prepared the modus 
operandi has been thus explained :—The material is cut 
into pieces of the required size, then folded over some- 
what unequally, as the back should be larger than the front. 
Three cuts are then made through the doubled piece to 
produce the four fingers ; an oblong hole is cut at the 
bending of the fold for the insertion of the thumb piece, 
the cutting of this of the exact shape and size requiring 
considerable skill. The first and fourth fingers are com- 
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pleted by gussets or strips sewed only on their inner 
sides, while the second and third fingers require gussets 
on each side to complete them. Besides these, small pieces 
of a diamond shape are sewn in at the base of the fingers 
towards the palm of the hand. The stitching together of 
these pieces requires much care, as the junction must be 
made as closely as possible to the edge of each piece, and 
yet with sufficient hold to keep the stitches from cutting 
through the material. A kind of vice or clamp, with 
minute teeth to regulate the stitches, is sometimes used 
for this purpose, and sewing-machines are now employed 
as far as practicable, especially for the ornamental or 
embroidery stitching on the backs. The putting in of 
the thumb piece requires special skill and management, 
badly-made gloves, as is well known, commonly giving 
way at this part. The superiority of the French and the 
best English gloves depends chiefly upon the adaptation 
of their shape to the structure of the hand by giving 
additional size where the flexure of the hand requires it. 

Formerly gloves were sewn on the hand. It was butin 
1824 that a machine was imported into France from Eng- 
land, and perfected there by a manufacturer, of which the 
edges were indented, and which, holding the border that 
was to be sewn, made the stitches regular, and thus 
accelerated the work. Vendome and Blois are the places 
where the manufacture of gloves was most anciently esta- 
blished ; then Grenoble, Chaumont, and Niort afterwards 
adopted this manufacture, and made the gloves which 
were cut in Paris. Niort and Grenoble, the skins of 
whose gloves are renowned for their suppleness and _ rich- 
ness, import them principally from the United States. 
Luneville, whose products are chiefly disposed of in Ger- 
many, employed some twenty years ago in two of its fac- 
tories 2,500 workpeople of both sexes. Finally, Caen 
has possessed, from time immemorial, a traffic almost 
without competition in green and grey woollen gloves, 
very much used by the country people, and mittens made 
of what is called angora, still very récherché, and for 
which many unfortunate rabbits are plucked every year. 

Besides kid gloves there are others of divers materials, 
which fashion takes under her powerful protection by 
turns. These are—gloves or mittens, knitted, made of 
silk ; netted, made of batiste; of Scotch thread; and of 
cotton. The silk mittens are one of the gracious remem- 
brances of the bright days of Louis XIV., and the vain 
time of Louis XV. 

It used to be said that fora glove to be good, three 
kingdoms must have contributed to its manufacture— 
viz., Spain for the skin, France for the shape, and Eng- 
land for the sewing. 

Let us now proceed to the notice of glovés we have in 
the pages of universal history. 

Traces of them are supposed to be found in Holy Writ, 
in the books of Ruth and Kings; Xenophon attributes 
the use of them to the Persians; and we could quote 
some passages from Farroa, one of the most ancient 
Roman historians, respecting them. Homer describes 
Laérte in his ‘‘ Odyssey” taking the thorns out of his 
garden with his hands covered with leather gloves. 
Athenzeus particularly speaks of a celebrated glutton who 
never went to a feast without gloves, that he might eat 
quicker and more easily, while the other guests waited 
patiently while the meats wére getting cold. 

This is sufficient to convince us of the antiquity of their 
invention. 


(THE END.) 


Curiosities of Daily Household Clants. 


MATCH-MAKING. 


T is to be hoped that in giving this 
article its present attractive title we 
are not about to lead some inquiring 
young-lady mind on to a reading by 
which she will awake to the fact that 
we are making no allusion whatever 
to matches matrimonial, aud that our 
efforts to enlighten savour somewhat 
of false pretences. 2 
We all—premising, of course, that everybody is as old 

as ourselves—well remember the time when Bridget was 
dependent for the production ot fire by which to perform 
household duties on a contrivance that was but one re- 
move from the savage plan of rubbing two bits of wood 
together. We all remember the tinder-box and its ac- 
companiments of flint and steel—an article now supposed 
to be so much a thing of the past that we should almost 
as soon expect to see a beau of the days of Charlemagne 
promenading the streets. 

Strictly speaking, we may say that the first historical 
record of matches was intimately in relation to the tinder- 
box, and they were used by Bridget, after having scraped 
her knuckles with the flint and steel to deposit a spark in 
the cotton-rag tinder, that she might elucidate a flame. 
These matches were simply a shaving taken from 
a slip of pine wood, the action of the plane 
causing them to curl, and either end was dipped in 
melted sulphur. In almost every country domestic 
establishment these useful articles were made at home, 
but in the cities boys and girls traversed the streets, and 
the prime articles could be bought at two or three 
bunches for a penny, according to the state of the 
market, 

The advance from the tinder-box to the first birth of 
the lucifer was rapid. Every chemist who undertook the 
matter based it upon phosphorus. At first it came in 
the shape of a bit of the plain article rubbed on sand- 
paper, the friction causing it to ignite, and the applica- 
tion of a sulphur match producing the flame. Burnt 
fingers and the expense caused inventors to look farther, 
and the next step was a small wax taper, the wick of 
which was coated with phosphorus, and the whole en- 
closed in a small glass tube. When a light was wanted 
the end of the tube was broken off, and the contact of 
the air with the wick ignited it. Highly scientific, but 
expensive ! F 

The next was the phosphorus bottle. A small bit, pt 
phosphorous was put in a bottle and slightly burned W1 
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a heated wire, the bottle being quickly closed with a cork, 
the result was a phosphoric oxide, which, when a light 
was wanted, it was only necessary to bring into contact 
with a sulphur match. For many years these bottles 
were supposed to be the ultimatum of light producing, 
until the German chemists went into the matter. 

The first attempt at a serious change was that of one 
Honiberg, who thought he could substitute a calcined 
mixture of sugar, flour, and alum, which had the quality 
of taking fire when exposed to the air. But as people 
would not be careful, Honiberg’s method burnt out, and 
some things more scientific, though not more practical, 
were tried. The best of these was a glass reservoir hold- 
ing a small supply of hydrogen gas, a column of water 
supported by a valve, an electrophorus, by aid of which 
an electric spark was made to ignite a small stream of 
hydrogen, which was released from the reservoir by press- 
ing the finger upon a valve lever on the top. 

The next point was in pneumatics, and the construction 
of a hard metal syringe, at the end of which was a bit of 
tinder, or, as the boys call it, punk. The quick pressing 
down of the piston condensed the air in the tube, thereby 
producing sufficient heat to ignite the punk, and by the 
application of a sulphur match the requisite flame was 
obtained. 

But all this would not do, and at last the chemists hit 
upon the idea that a mixture of chlorate of potash, sugar, 
and gum would take fire if touched by sulphuric acid. 
With that the bottle came up again, and oblong paper 
boxes were made containing a bunch of matches tipped 
with the chlorate, and little bottles of the acid to dip in. 
These boxes were safe, and as they were prettily got up, 
the wood of the matches being oftentimes perfumed, they 
held sway for many years. 

But at last the public and the match-makers came to the 
conclusion that cheapness must be reached, and that it 
could be done in no other way than by discarding fancy 
boxes, bottles, and perfumes, and that the match must be 
made to ignite by friction alone. To reach this, various 
inventions were made, and we stepped as it were at once 
into the lucifer—or, as it was once called, the loco-foco— 
match. In the production of this essential little article 
almost every manufacturer undertakes to make a secret 
of the compound with which he tips his splints of wood, 
and asserts that his method is different from that of any 
one else ; but, while we are not anxious to disclose trade 
secrets or lay open to an enterprising public the method 
of match-making, we will take the responsibility of 
asserting that very few of them depart far from a mixture 
of chlorate of potash, phosphorus, sulphuret of antimony, 
saltpetre, and starch, though they may add what colouring 
matter they please to give their manufactures symmetry 
and beauty. This colouring matter is generally red ochre, 
red lead, Prussian blue or smalt, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the action of the match. 

The German match trade began at Darmstadt in the 
year 1834, and that duchy has now about thirty-five 
large manufactories, turning out over two millions of 
boxes weekly. These are cases sometimes of wood, 
sometimes paper, and sometimes tin, with a filling of from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred matches. These are sold 
on the spot, by the manufacturers, at about one penny 
of our money per dozen boxes, while the splints, un- 
tipped, of which large quantities are exported to England 
and other countries, are sold at a still more astonishingly 
low rate, one manufacturer offering the untipped at the 
rate of ten thousand for one cent. In Austria and 
Bavaria both the finished matches and the splints are 
sold by the pound, ata rate that makes them come equally 
low. 

From Germany the manufacture spread into other 
countries, and England especially took up the making 
with a vigour that has made her a serious rival to the 
former in the markets of the world. In England at this 
time there are some most extensive manufactories—one 
in Lancashire alone employing five hundred hands, using 
every week a ton and a half of sulphur and the same 
quantity of glue, and producing an average of seventy 
millions of matches weekly. 

In America the manufacture is scattered through toomany 
hands for us to compute the number made. They have no 
manufactories that can compete in size with those of 
Europe. Before the simple match which we hold so lightly 
in our every-day economy is fit to be handed over to us, 
not only is it necessary that individually it should go 
through a variety ot manipulations, but before its pro- 
duction really great mechanical skill has been brought to 
bear in the construction of the machinery necessary for 
cutting the splints. In many cases, even in large manu- 
factories, this department is entirely separate, and the 
splints, both round and square, are made and sold to the 
match-makers at a certain sum, leaving them to perform 
all the other necessary work to make them perfect illu- 
minators. . 

Take our arm, gentle inquirer into the mysteries, and 
let us wander through the sulphurous fumes in search of 
information. 

The first process to which we shall introduce you is that 
of the conversion of the timber. The planks or pieces, 
you will perceive, from which all matches, save matri- 
monial and sporting ones, are made, are four feet in length. 
This timber is not necessarily the best stuff, as it had to 
be years ago, when the machines were fine knives for 
splitting—common wood doing just as well when perfectly 
free of knots. These slips of plank, four feet in length 
and two inches in thickness, are taken to a machine 
to be cut into slabs the exact thickness of a match. 
Formerly, fine circular saws were used to accomplish 
this work, but have been rejected in favour of the present 
machine, which splits off the slabs by a motion similar to 
the eccentric of a steam engine, or a pushing-stroke. 
This 1s a saving of forty per cent. in timber, there being 
no waste by sawdust. 

This slab when cut off is ready for the machine that is 
to cut it into splints. The action of this is simply the 
revolution of a solid iron cylinder, about three inches in 
diameter, on which is a series of minute knives exactly 
distant the width of a match, and making eighteen upon 
the cylinder. ‘The slab is passed in beneath this cylinder 
and the small platform that supports and presses it up- 
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ward, and in seven and a half seconds is passed through, 
cut half its thickness. It is instantly reversed and the 
operation repeated ; and in fifteen seconds eighteen 
splints four feet in length, and capable of making 
twenty-four matches each, or four hundred and thirty- 
two in all, are turned out. The same rate of progression 
for a day’s work of ten hours would give one million 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred matches. Both round 
and square splints are made upon the same machine, the 
only difference being in the knives that do the cutting. 

The splints being now transferred to the factory, the 
first process is to reduce the four feet to shorter lengths. 
This is done by cutting them to four inches, or twice the 
length of a match, this length being kept for the purpose 
of dipping both ends by one process. This cutting 1s 
done without unbundling, and with one movement of a 
guillotine worked with a treadle, the cut matches falling 
loosely into a box. 

From this cutter they go to the hands of the tiny crea- 
tures who fit them into frames for dipping—children 
scarce old enough to reach the low tables at which they 
work, standing through their ten hours, and placing the 
little morsels of wood rapidly in these frames, which are 
simply two uprights secured firmly by a cross piece at 
the bottom, and having grooved slides which hold the 
matches firmly just far enough apart to keep them from 
touching, and their ends protruding on either side of the 
frame. Each of these frames will hold about three 
thousand matches, and upon being filled they are carried 
tv an inspector, who shakes out whatever is loose, fas- 
tens the frame, and passes it over to the dipper. 

The dippers are the chief workmen of the occasion, 
each dipping-furnace accommodating two of them. The 
furnaces are kept at a high heat, and upon them stand, 
first, an iron plate with nothing upon it; second, a pan 
of sulphur, kept always in a fluid condition ; and third, 
another iron plate, on which is the phosphoric composition 
that produces the light. The composition is kept always 
of the consistency of thick cream, and just sufficient of 
it allowed on the plate that it may not overflow, and be 
of the exact depth necessary for dipping, or about the 
eighteenth of an inch. The dipper takes the frame as it 
comes to his hand, putting it for a second or two upon the 
first hot plate, and instantly reversing it. This is done 
that any lingering moisture that may be in the wood 
shall be dried out. This done, by one dexterous 
movement, keeping it exactly even, it is dipped in the 
sulphur, which hardens immediately—reversed as before, 
and then instantly, in the phosphoric composition ; and 
then the illuminating process is finished. The frame goes 
on to arack for drying, and in about two hours, unless the 
weather is very heavy and damp, the matches are ready 
to be taken out. : 

This is done by another set of hands, who, on_libera- 
ting them from the frame, put them into boxes laid re- 
gularly, and they are ready to be transported to the 
packing-room. Here another series of hands takes them 
in charge—girls of a larger growth, who sometimes, in 
manipulating the matches and boxes show a wonderful 
dexterity. One whom we watched took up the loose 
matches—it being understood that they are yet double, 
or dipped at both ends—cut them into two by means of 
a treadle-cutter fitted to her work-bench, and put them 
into their boxes, putting on the lids, at the rate of four 
hundred boxes an hour! In taking up these matches, 
such was the accuracy of touch, by practice, that she 
never took more nor less than exactly the number that 
filled the box, the filling not leaving an interstice to insert 
even one more match. 

The boxes being duly filled, the next process is pack- 
ing, and they are then ready for the market. 
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REMARKABLE instance 
of the revolution which the 
possession of a fine voice 
will effect upon the poorest 
fortunes is given in the 
romantic career of Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca, the well- 
known prima donna, whose 
portrait appeared in our 
number for August 1, 1868. 
Like Mdlle. Nilsson, the 
Baroness von Rohden owes 
her prosperity to excep- 
tional natural abilities dis- 
covered among humble 
surroundings. Her youth 
was past in poverty. Thene- 
cessities of herfamily drove 
the little child to eke out 
subsistence by dancing in 
the Vienna MHoftheater ballet, where she received 
more rebuffs than praises—rebuffs amounting often 
to positive cruelty. In 1850 the child of eight was 
scolded and threatened by the ballet master; even 
her parents’ religion (they were Jews) being added 
to the scoffs of which the German language is so 
susceptible. Little Pauline was stupid or wilful, and 
was ultimately rejected as useless for a dancer. In this 
extremity a relative who possessed some means offered to 
have her educated for a governess. She was sent to 
school, where she fared ill, according to her own account, 
published in a foreign paper, from which we take some 
few particulars of her life. The story of her school life 
is contained in a letter to a friend. She says :— ; 
‘‘When I first entered the school I was scarcely nine 
years old. Some years before, as the child of a well-to- 
do merchant, I had attended school, but now learned the 
difference between such a position and my present stand- 
ing. It was along time before I could drill my childish 
heart to endure in silence all the humiliations to which I 
was subjected. Buta triumph lay in store for me. As 
the time for the examination drew near, teachers and 
scholars were in continual excitement. I, alone, beheld 
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would be considered too insignificant to be questioned. 
Every day, from twelve until one o’clock, we were prac- 
tised in singing; not in the form of regular musical in- 
struction, but simply required to follow the air played on 
a violin, and drilled like so many canary birds. I was 
never allowed to sing, but served the teacher as a music 
stand, holding his notes for him. Everything was finally 
prepared, and the august day arrived. I remember how 
awed we were by the appearance of the principal in a new 
cap of extraordinary construction. We were required to 
dress alike, and trouble enough my poor mother had had 
to meet the expense of my outfit. The guests were 
assembled ; the girls were ranged on benches—I in a 
corner behind the others—and the terrible man, the 
Examiner, proceeded to business. A solitary ques- 
tion was put to me just when I had arranged myself 
most comfortably to overlook the room. Of course, 
as I had not the least idea of the proper answer, I replied 
at random, and sat down again, amid the scornful laugh- 
ter of my fellow-scholars, and the frowns of my teachers. 
The Examiner alone seemed intensely amused, as if he 
considered the reply especially appropriate. I was again 
aroused by the rising of the whole school preparatory to 
singing. I looked up and saw my mother directly before 
me, the tears rolling down her face, and looking reproach- 
fully at me. For the first time I was really mortified, 
and the thought flasked through my mind—How can I 
make up for that stupidity? I had been forbidden even 
the privilege of holding the notes at my examination, but 
with the assurance of fate my heart urged me to go for- 
ward with the rest to sing. 

‘¢ Quick as thought I advanced, heedless of the curious 
looks of the teachers. After the others had, parrot-like, 
gone over the songs required, the Examiner, whom I had 
earnestly, wistfully stared at during the singing, turned 
suddenly to me, with the question, ‘Now, what can you 
sing? ‘Ach! everything the others have sung—every- 
thing,’ answered I, sturdily. 

‘So, so! then sing this.’ 

“¢Tt was a little air which I disliked ; 1 turned up my 
pug nose, but sang it ; then instantly asked permission to 
sing the Ave Maria, which, being the most difficult, had 
been omitted by the others. Permission was granted, 
and, seizing the notes with the eagerness of one deter- 
mined at one stroke to make amends for the past, I sang 
that simple but inexpressibly touching composition (even 
now when [I sing it the tears spring to my eyes). How 
did I sing? I do not know—only this much I remember, 
that as I ended I found myself caught in the arms of the 
Examiner, who, between tears and kisses, exclaimed, 
‘Child, thou hast sung like an angel!’ I turned to my 
schoolmates, to meet only sour, envious faces—but one 
little girl ran up to embrace me and congratulate me. 
My mother was in a flutter of delight, and could not 
sufficiently express her wonder.” 

From the day when Pauline proved at school the pos- 
session of at all events one talent in an admirable degree, 
her vocation was decided. She was at once made a mem- 
ber of the chorus connected with the Kirnthner Theatre, 
and half a dozen years later she made her first impression 
upon the public. She was seventeen when, in Oct., 1857, 
she sang the réle of the first bridesmaid in Der freischiitz. 
We are indebted to her again for a description of this 
important evening. The theatre was crowded to excess, 
and away upon “Olympus” sat a little, dried-up, 
weather-beaten Jew, anxiously waiting for the moments 
of his child’s success, for she had assured him she meant 
to create such a furore as to incite the manager to engage 
her for the rendition of the second best parts. She has 
not greatly altered since that time, says the writer in the 
Orchestra, from whose interesting paper we have epito- 
mised these facts, in personal appearance—is now, as then, 
a plump, graceful little figure, with large, brilliant, blue- 
grey eyes, shadowed by long black lashes, and arched by 
boldly-defined brows. She entered leading the bridal 
chorus, and kneeling before Agathe, began the well- 
known melody in such a joyous, dashing, lark-like 
fashion, that the audience broke out in tumultuous ap- 
plause. Such a rendition they had never before heard, 
and the little leader was called to the front of the 
stage to repeat the song. When the curtain finally 
fell, and the little old man waited impatiently at 
the door of the chorus green-room, Pauline flew 
out with the delightful news that she was engaged at 
six hundred guilders yearly to sing the lesser solo 
parts. It was, however, necessary that the orchestral 
conductor, Eckert, should first test her voice. This he 
did the following day, and pronounced the astonishing 
judgment that she possessed neither voice nor talent, and 
must remain in the chorus. Pauline has never lacked 
spirit, so she stamped her little foot in a rage, ‘crying out 
that she had both voice and talent, and would show him 
some time what he had lost; furthermore, she would 
never sing in the chorus again—and never again in Vienna. 
She persuaded her father to leave Vienna, and six months 
later we find her prima donna of the theatre of Olmiitz. 
The little Vienna Jewess—Pauline Lucas—has become 
the Christian Pauline Lucca, since, a few years back, the 
wife of the Baron von Rohden. 

Her house, as that of the Baroness von Rohden, is one 
of the most popular among the aristocracy of Berlin, and, 
although she gives delightful balls, dancing still remains 
her weakness—she likes it no better than when an eight- 
year old child. By a strange freak of fate the same 
operatic conductor who pronounced such severe judgment 
upon her in Vienna is now occupying the same position 
in Berlin, 


A SS nt 


Tur First Prano 1n Japan.—Letters from Yokohama 
state that the chief officers of the naval expedition sent by 
the Austrian Government to the East have had an audience of 
the Mikado, who expressed great admiration at the presents, 
chiefly of Hungarian manufacture, which had bee sent him 
by the Emperor. One of them is a piano, and an attaché of 
the Austrian Embassy having played several pieces on this 
instrument before the Mikado, who had never seen a piano 
before, the latter was so pleased that he at once directed his 
wife to take lessons. Her Majesty will be instructed in the 
use of the instrument by Lady Parkes, the wife of the British 
Minister at Yeddo, 
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SONG OF THE WATCHERS ON THE SHORE. 


In some of the fishing villages on the coast of Norway, when the men go 

ut with the boats the females assemble on the beach, chanting a wild 

song—a prayer not for the success of the fishers, bat for their safe return ; 
and they do not quit the shore until the boats arrive. 


ee a weary, weary sight. 
The sky and the ocean lone, 
And the distance, that solemn mystery, 
Veiling our loved, our own, 
As we cry upon their track— 
Brother and sire, come home ! 
Husband, and lover, and son, come back 
Over the surge and foam ! 
For our hearths are dark and our souls are drear, 
Till we see the light of your smiles draw near. 


Hardy, and gallant, and true, 
The hearts that for us toil, 
Right cheerfully every peril brave 
From the seas to take their spoil : 
Well know they where we stand, 
Waiting their glad return, 
And their guiding light is the star of love, 
Whose beams around them burn ; 
Ah ! what were the hearts or the homes they left, 
Of the crowning grace of that love bereft? 


Husband, and lover, and son, 
Brother and sire, come home ! 
The breeze has strengthened, the sun goes down 
Over the beaten foam |! 
Sorrow and joy are ours, 
Beyond what most may share, 
Sorrow in every morn’s farewell, 
And joy above compare 
When at eve, all doubting and danger o’er, 
The gallant boats touch the strand once more. 


By the shores of another sea 
We shall stand ere time be past, 
We shall watch the bark that may ne’er return 
Sweep o’er its waves at last ! 
Father, or brother, or son, 
Husband, or lover, there-— 
Earth’s peril over, its labour done— 
May be first those depths to dare ; 
To pass away from the mortal beach, 
Beyond regret’s or affection’s reach. 


And we—we shall cry no more, 
Brother and sire, come home ! 
We shall look with a higher hope and trust 
Over that dark sea’s foam : 
And our pining souls shall say— 
“*O we're weary to depart | 
To put all thought of the life away 
For whose cares we have no heart ! 
To flee from darkness, and doubt, and pain, 
And to be with the loved and the lost again!” 


THE BIRD. 


KNOW a little bird that singeth ever’ 
“ Sweet Heart !” 

From out its nest above the glancing 

river, 

“ Sweet Heart !” 

No other songster ever coming near it : 

I, in my lonely chamber lying, hear it, 
“Sweet Heart !” 


* Sweet Heart |” 
Still to the Noon, throned on the quivering air, 
“ Sweet Heart |” 
Still to the pensive Eve, her pale brow shading, 
With star-gemmed fingers, from the daylight fading, 
“Sweet Heart !” 


Loud when the black storm’s wings are furled away, 
“Sweet Heart !” 

Low when the mists are rising cold and grey, 
“ Sweet Heart !” 

Once at the midnight, waked by pain, I heard it 

Pipe shrill and clear, as though some thought had stirred it, 
“ Sweet Heart !” 


O little, happy bird ! ’tis never, never 
“ False Heart !” 
Nor dost thou chide thy tender bird-mate ever, 
“Cold Heart !” — 
Thou hast not felt{the curse of Eden lying ae 
Cold on thy wings, else wouldst though now be sighing 
“Sad Heart !” 
SARA T, SMITH. 


Mrs. Somerville, the well-known authoress, is now in her 
eighty-eighth year, and resides in the neighbourhood of 
Genoa, in the enjoyment cf good health in mind and body. 

he was born at Jedburgh, in 1782 and married her cousin, 
Dr. William Somerville, 1812. 
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ETheatres and Anusements, 


CovENT-GARDEN.—Lischen and Fritzchen—The Yellow Dwarf. Seven. 

Drury-LANE.—I’m Not Myself at All—(At a Quarter to Eight) Beauty and 
the Beast. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—How to Die for Love—(At Twenty Minutes to Eight) 
New Men and Old Acres—The Fair One with the Golden Locks. Seven. 

PRINCESS’s.—Whitebait at Greenwich—(At Eight) Formosa. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Open to Conviction—(At Eight) The Nightingale—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. 

Lycrum.—Corrupt Practices—(At a Quarter to Nine) Chilperic. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess—Old Goos6- 
berry. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—A Happy Pair. Seven. 

StrRAND.—The Heir-at-Law—The Toodles—Ino. Seven. F 
New Roya.ty.—Rely on my Discretion—(At a Quarter past Eight) 
Love’s Doctor—The Flying Dutchman. Half-past Seven. : 
Prince or Wates’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Hight) School—Quite by 

Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Quick March—(At a Quarter-past Eight) "Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 

Guoze.—If the Cap Fits—(At Half-past Seven)—Not Such a Fool as He 
Looks—(At Ten) Lord Bateman. Seven. Bae 

Gatety.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Fight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At a Quarter to Ten) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Not so Bad After All— 
Abon Hassan. Seven. 

ASTLEY’s.—A Terrible Tinker—Jack and the Beanstalk. Seven. 

NEw yo onee Sranparp.—Jack the Giant Killer—The Bath Road. 

Seven. 

Royal AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus, HotBorn.—Scenes in the Arena, Com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. C.C.C. Christy Minstrels. Morning 
Performances Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

St. James’s Hart, Procaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Eoyptian Hatt, Prccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
MapAme Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
FEBRUARY 13. SunpAy.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
. Monday.—St. Valentine’s Day. 
. Tuesday.—Sun rises 7.16 A.M. 
. Wednesday.—Full moon, 3.28 A.M. 
. Thursday.—Molitre died, 1673. 
. Friday.—Martin Luther died, 1546. 
. Saturday.—Galileo born at Pisa, 1564. Sun 
sets 5.20. 


(Our etter ushet. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


THe Lapy’s Own PAPER is now published by Messrs. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, where all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Parrr may be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....... soeeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year Fi aersiecels wee 85, 8d. 
Quarter of a Year a3 <j 


apmerocicnt tire. be oe 
*,* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders So be made 
payable (at Fleet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 
Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
Messrs. Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the bust- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ** Publisher,” as above. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


SCAT Vie woes ceceatecasvecs sacdeiue susaesiss 24 francs, 
Half Yearly ............. oPerriteristter sx: 12s; 
Qirarberly Fi tisecsttetcccss cteceetipescess 6 5, 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * In our next number a pretty song for the drawing-room, 
with music, will appear ; also a beautiful original poem, ‘‘ On 
the Threshold,” by Helen Marion Burnside. 


Nixa H.—Probably the lines that appeared in our last number 
on ‘*Old Bachelors’? would answer your purpose. Your 
letter did not reach us in time to admit of our inserting 
others in this number. 

H. E. W. (Upper Norwood).—The part song has not been 
forgotten, but shall be noticed in an early number. 2. We 
received the lines on ‘‘ The Park,” but thought them scarcely 
suitable for our columns. 

A Svusscrtper (Brighton).—The portraits are admirable 
copies of the most recently published and most trustworthy 
photographs that have been issued of their royal highnesses. 
We may regret that you do not think them sufficiently 
‘‘pleasing,” but really that is not our fault, but Nature’s, if 
fault there be. We endeavour to produce really accurate 
portraits, and cannot, therefore, make the copy ‘‘beauti- 
ful” if Nature has withheld that charm from the original. 
Taken as a series, we assert with some confidence that the 
portraits appearing in the Lapy’s Own are unsurpassed, if 
equalled, for fidelity to the originals, by any engravings that 
have ever been published. Were we content to sacrifice the 
likeness, we could, doubtless, give more ‘‘ handsome faces,” 
but, whatever other journals may do, we at least endeavour to 
supply our readers with portraits that are at once artistic and 
trustworthy. 2. We are always ready to receive sugges- 
tions, but it must not be forgotten that, having readers in 
every part of the world, we have a variety of tastes to cater 
for, and cannot, therefore, at the request of a single sub- 
scriber, make alterations that would depreciate our pages 
in interest tohundreds. It has been urged again and again, 
and perhaps not altogether without grounds, that most ladies’ 
papers are filled with ‘‘nothing but senseless tittle-tattle, 
and consequently have no influence, are never even heard 
of, outside their own peculiar circle, and are absolutely 
ignored by the other sex.” We have earnestly endeavoured 
in conducting this journal, though seeking to make it in the 
fullest sense of the word the ‘‘ Lapy’s Own Paper,” to re- 
move the cause for this complaint, and as we number 
amongst our readers very many gentlemen in all classes, 
and of the various professions, we are encouraged to hope 
our labours have not been altogether in vain. 

Marion (Bath).—We do not undertake the binding of the 
volumes for subscribers, but any bookseller in your neigh- 
bourhood would neatly bind the half-yearly volumes in cloth 
at a cost of about 3s. We think with you that the numbers 
are well worth preserving in this form, and are glad to hear 
you say ‘‘ that you were surprised on looking over only the 
six months’ numbers to find how very great a variety of 
subjects interesting and useful to ladies we have treated.” 
2. The verses are scarcely of sufficient originality for publi- 
cation. 

BripceT (Southampton).—In our next number, 

Communications from J. F., F. Shaw, Nellie (Bow), and Miss 

F., are declined with thanks. 


Reviews of New Music will appear in our next. 
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Our Gach MIL, 
[For regulations, &c., see our Number for Jan. 8,] 


I AM in want of one of the following pieces: ‘‘ Alice” 
(Ascher), ‘* The Last Rose of Summer” (Thalberg), ‘* Where 
the bee sucks” (Benedict). Will give music in exchange.— 
LILy OF THE VALLEY. 

I am still open to receive offers of a good double-action harp 
and a musical box playing not less than six airs: —-OLD SwAN. 

I am in want of the following songs: ‘‘ Juanita,” ‘Sing, 
Birdie Sing,” ‘‘ Who’s that Tapping at the Garden Gate ?” 
‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘‘I May or I May Not,” ‘I’m the 
Merriest Girl that’s Out.” Will give music in exchange.— 
JOSEPHINE. 

I Am in want of a complete set of Hugh Miller’s Works ; 
one of the later editions preferred. Will give other books, or 
consider offers. —FLINT JACK. 

Wanted gilt mountings suitable for the banner-screen which 
appeared in last week’s Lapy’s OwN Paver. Will give other 
fancy articles. -NEWLY MARRIED. 

Will any one exchange the Graphic, to be posted within a 
week after publication, for the LApy’s OUwN Paper, to be 
posted within the same period.—O.tp HEn. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘* Dolly.” 


sear we 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1870. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES; OR, WHO SHOULD 
HOLD THE PURSE-STRINGS OF HOME ? 
RATHER sad domestic story, that seems to us preg- 

nant with more than one important lesson for ‘‘ those 
about to marry,” with, perhaps, a few others some dis- 
tance on the road of matrimonial life, has been told with- 
in the last few days in the Court of Common Pleas, and 
most sensibly treated by a writer in the Echo. We will 
lay the more salient points before our readers. 

A Mr. Hayter, then a clerk in a mercantile oftice, 
having a salary of 4001. a-year, married, in 1865, the 
daughter of the secretary of the Duke of Kent, at that 
time a young girl of seventeen years of age, and possessed 
of a fortune of 3,0001. in the Funds. The couple engaged 
a house at Uxbridge, near Surbiton, at a rent of 75l. 
per annum, and lived there for some time, attended 
by three servants. A very comfortable little ménage 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Hayter obviously might have 
been, but their money arrangements, though probably 
of a kind extremely common in England, were, as 
experience proved, far from fortunate. Mrs. Hayter 
—whose version of the story we take, without being re- 
sponsible for its accuracy—received her income regularly 
and always handed it over immediately on its arrival to 
her husband ; and that gentleman—perhaps in view of 
his wife’s youth, or considering the arrangement the 
proper model of conjugal housekeeping—allowed her no 
ready money whatever, but paid for what she wanted in 
small sums at atime. Mrs. Hayter started with what 
she describes as an ‘‘ extensive trousseau,” but by degrees 
the trousseaw came to an end, and she had also to provide 
clothes for her two children. On one occasion Mr. Hayter 
entrusted her with 51. at once, and on another with 41., 
and he never refused her money for the necessary expenses 
of the house ; but he made her no allowance whatever, 
and of course consequently kept her in a state of hourly 
dependence. When he gave ‘‘her money to pay for 
eatables,” she says she was required to pay the balance 
back to him immediately. Of course, had the relations 
of this young couple been altogether and entirely affec- 
tionate, no evil would have arisen from this system. But 
the case was otherwise, at least according to the 
wife’s allegation. She deposed in court that ‘while 
we lived together my husband took no notice of me at 
all. He simply ignored me. He was absent during the 
day at his business, and he used to go to his parents to 
breakfast, and he was there again in the evening three or 
four times a-weck.”’ Under these circumstances the young 
wife, treated with no more confidence than a child, yet 
left to solitude and self-government, fell by degrees into 
habits of extravagance. Her early debts were few and 
small, but in the course of last summer she contracted 
bills obviousiy out of all proportion with her husband’s 
income. One of these was for 991. to a linendraper, and 
others to livery-stable keepers, bootmakers, and confec- 
tioners, amounting to 471. Asa single item, she bought 
a sealskin jacket for eighteen guineas, having first told a 
falsehood to her husband that she could obtain it for 51., 
and having received from him that sum for the purpose. 
Finally, things went worse and worse, the husband and 
wife separated, and a suit is now pending against Mrs. 
Hayter in the Divorce Court for matters with which at 
present we have nothing to do, and to which we need 
make neither direct nor indirect reference. 

Now it is a fact to be borne clearly in mind by those 
who would throw all the blame of such disasters on the 
folly, vanity, and selfishness of women, that while ex- 
travagant wives are very common phenomena, extrava- 
gant old maids are almost unheard of. Persons who have 
paid attention to the subject have remarked, over and 
over again, that such a thing as a single lady of good 
character running into debt, or a small tradeswoman in- 
curring bankruptcy by any fault of her own, are things 
they have rarely observed. Whensuch women are bank- 
rupt or insolvent, it nearly always happens either that 
the catastrophe results from some inevitable misfortune, 
or from the betrayal of their interests by some male rela- 
tion in whom they have placed ill-judged confidence. In 
fact, the faults of old maids are notoriously in another 
direction. Having few or no ways open to them of earn- 
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ing money, they are driven to invent a thousand petty de- 
vices {o save it ; and the result is that the tendency of 
their minds, nine times out of ten, is to err on the side of 
parsimony rather than of extravagance. Even young 
single women of independent fortune, who might be ac- 
cused of too great earnestness in the pursuit of pleasure- 
seeking, rarely lavish their means on dress and other 
allurements, after the fashion of wives who have only 
vanity to be flattered, and no serious object to win by 
their display ? 

How is this paradox then to be explained? Had Mrs. 
Hayter at seventeen remained unmarried and received 
her 901. a-year to provide for herself under the roof of 
some relative or friend, does any one suppose that at 
twenty-three she would have been running up bills of 
991. in six weeks at a linendraper’s, or buying eighteen- 
guinea sealskin jackets? She was almost as poor a 
woman as the mother of a family on 4907. as a single 
woman on 901. alone. But in one case the education of 
responsibility would have taught her how to manage her 
slender resources ; and in the other, her condition of 
mere childish dependence left her exposed to every 
temptation to extravagance. Of course this is not the 
justification of wives who commit similar offences. And 
there are foolish men and women—and Mrs. Hayter 
may be one of them—who would squander any 
sum; yet such is never the conduct of those well 
trained in responsibility. What is important to the com- 
munity to recognise is the rationale of the method by 
which the raw material “ girl,” which might become such 
valuable ‘‘ homespun,” is too often converted into that 
ruinously costly article, a spendthrift wife. It isa familiar 
fact that if a man marry a wife with either a large or a 
small fortune, of which she has had fora few years the 
sole management, he is almost sure to find his resources 
carefully considered, and his ménage conducted with 
strict regard to them. On the other hand, if he marry a 
woman straight out of the schoolroom, like Dickens’s 
little Dora, or, still more fatal, a woman of a class alto- 
- gether below his own, to whom his moderate income 
seems to represent fabulous riches, then, in either case, 
he runs tremendous risk of ruin. 

There is no mystery in all this. Women do but follow 
the universal law which makes freedom the indisp2ns- 
able condition on which alone the virtue of frugality, as 
well as all other virtues, must be worked out. If they 
are to deal with the disposal of money at all, and not sit 
like little birds in a nest waiting for crumbs to be dropped 
into their mouths, they must needs be trained to do so 
by giving them a free part in its expenditure. To every 
husband and father, we say—If you desire your wife or 
your daughter to know the value of money, to resist the 
temptations to waste it, then give her from the first an 
independent allowance suitable to your means. Be per- 
suaded that the study of the alphabet is not more neces- 
sary to teach her to read, nor the practice of scales to 
make her play the piano, than the uncontrolled expendi- 
ture of a little ‘‘pin-money” to train her to be the 
careful mistress of her honsehold, and the mainstay, not 
the ruin and disgrace, of ler family. 


NE of the most curious cases ever made public 
through the agency of a police-court was 
heard last week, at St. Heliers, Jersey, when John 
Le Roy, an elderly man, a watchmaker and green- 
grocer, carrying on business at Charing-cross, was 
charged with having cruelly ill-treated his wife by 
having, among other things, fastened her head in an 
iron mask, the latter offence having been ccimmitted 
on the Saturday previous. This invention for curing 
a drunken wife was produced in court, and excited no 
little astonishment. It consisted of two stout iron 
rings of about a quarter of an inch thick, attached to 
each other by vertical bars of strong hoop iron, each 
at least an inch wide. One of the rings was about 
nine inches in diameter, and the other six inches, the 


smaller part resting upon the shoulder when 
the instrument was placed in position. The 
bars were about two inches apart, and to 


prevent the wearer getting anything to her mouth a 
piece of iron was placed across two of the bars in 
front. It weighed three pounds. It turned out, 
however, on trial that she was able to defeat this 
object by reversing the mask during the short time 
(about an hour) that she had it on and drinking a 
glass of spirits. The mask opened with a hinge in 
front, and was fastened behind with a padlock. The 
wife, who had _ a half-stupid appearance, said that the 
prisoner forced the mask over her head while she was 
in a kneeling posture. She contrived to let some of 
the neighbours see it on her head, and they sent for 
the police, who went to the house and compelled the 
prisoner to take it off. In addition to this and other 
ill-treatment the prisoner had sometimes shut her up 
in a large box, on which he had put iron bars, making 
it resemble a cage. Beyond the confinement she had 
suffered no injury, as there was ample room in it. 
The prisoner, on being asked by the magistrate what 
he had to say, replied that what he had done 
was solely for the purpose of curing his wife of 
her drunken habits. He had tried various means, and 
had placed her five times in the workhouse. He had 
locked her up at home, and she escaped by the window 
in order to get drink. He did not know he was 
acting illegally by putting the mask on his wife, or he 
would not have done so. The wife, who admitted the 
truth of what the prisoner said, expressed herself 
willing to accept 5s. per week and leave her husband. 
The latter agreed to this, and was then fined 10s. for 
the assault on his wife. The mask remains in the 
possession of the police. There can be no doubt that 
her husband fully laid himself open to the penalty that 
was enforced, but assuming Mrs. Le Roy’s habits tv 


be such as described, perhaps the wisest course she can 
pursue is to put on the mask and get inside the cage of 
her own accord when whe feels tempted to give way 
to intemperence. 


Some, at any rate, of the ladies at Salt Lake City 
seem satisfied with their lot, and determined not to 
change it if they can help it. These have just held a 
mass-meeting in the Mormon Tabernacle to protest 
against the Bill for giving efficacy to the Anti-Poly- 
gamy Act, which was recommended some time ago to 
the House of Representatives by Mr. S. C. Cullom, 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories. A brief 
report of the meeting is given. by the Salt Lake cor- 
respondent of the New York World of January 
24. Mrs. Kimball, on taking the chair, declared 
that they had not come there to defend woman’s 
rights, but to advocate man’s rights to an  in- 
heritance upon the United States territory. They 
rebelled against a Bill which deprived them of 
the privilege of being landowners and of selecting 
their own husbands. Mrs. B. Smith, after reminding 
her hearers of the past persecutions of the Mormons, 
ascribed the present movement to Vice-President Col- 
fax, instigated by land speculators. Sister Riter re- 
marked that they were not assembled, as the women 
of other States, to protest against the wrongs done 
them by their husbands, brothers, or fathers; they 
did not ask for franchise, or more law, liberty, or 
rights ; they were there to teach, honour, and practise 
celestial marriages as one of the requirements of the 
Gospel. One of Brigham Young’s numerous wives 
protested against a measure which left them only the 
alternatives of apostacy or destruction by fire and 
sword. She denounced the corrupt priestcraft and 
corrupt press that slandered the Saints ; and said that 
in Utah they were taught to preserve, not to destroy 
their children; while infanticide and other crimes 
were, directly or indirectly, the results of monogamy. 
Another lady of the name of Smith called upon the 
audience to “stand by the truth if we die for it.” Mrs. 
Snow protested against the statement that the Mormon 
women were vassals and in bondage. They could 
escape at any time. The idea of their being in slavery 
was a burlesque on common sense. After some other 
speeches to the same effect, eight resolutions were 
uanimously adopted, in which they protested against 
the Cullom Bill, and all Bills of a like tendency, as 
“foul blots on the national. escutcheon, atrocious in- 
sults to the Government, and malicious attempts to 
subvert civil and religious liberty.” 


The grand annual military and fancy dress ball has 
taken place at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, and was 
most fully and fashionably attended. For many weeks 
the Brighton milliners had displayed in their shop 
windows Persian, Turkish, Spanish, old English, 
Scotch, French, Russian, and Tyrolese dresses ; the 
tailors were equally active in the cause, and a man 
might have decked himself out as Coriolanus, Don 
Felix, Charles the Second, Rob Roy, William Tell, 
Masaniello, Robin Hood, the Earl of Leicester, or 
Ivanhoe, for the sum of three or four guineas ; the 
hairdressers had a wonderful collection of wigs, fitted 
for old men, rustics, Cavaliers, Roundheads, brigands, 
dons, nobles, and Pierrots, independent of a large as- 
sortment for ladies, from Queen Elizabeth down to Un- 
dine. The booksellers’ counters were filled with prints 
of costumes, and the principal streets looked more like 
an Eastern bazaar than a watering-place. It too often 
happens (but such was not the case at the ball under 
notice) that the most inappropriate characters are 
selected ; an antiquated spinster will appear as la belle 
Stuart; a stout florid girl as Melpomene ; a lady with 
light Saxon ringlets considers herself truly captivating 
as Bianca Fazio; a clumsy hoyden equally so as the 
dance-loving Terpsichore ; while a melancholy maiden 
thinks the joyous Thalia suits her admirably. <A 
fright dresses herself up for Erato, a sentimental miss 
for the Romp, a scold for gentle Anne Boleyn, and a 
sour-tempered old maid for sweet Anne Page. Then 
the lovely Jessica is represented by a red-haired lassie, 
Ellen, ‘the fair Ellen of young Lochinvar,” by a dark- 
eyed maid of Judah, Juliet by a gawky matron, and a 
blooming mother as Cora. Nor are the lords of crea- 
tion more free from the mistake we have re- 
ferred to, for we find a hero of five feet two 
aspiring to the character of Hotspur, a youth with 
rueful countenance to that of Touchstone, one 
without the smallest part of intellect to Hamlet, a 
raw-boned Scot to Falstaff, an Emeralder to Rhoderick 
Dhu, a fat boy to Master Slender, a snub-nosed 
gentleman to Mark Antony, a bandy-legged gentle- 
man to Rolla, an elderly beau to Claud Melnotte, and 
a sheepish-looking stripling to Macheath. At the 
Brighton ball the costumes, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, suited the wearers. The music was excellent, 
the band of the 10th (Prince of Wales’s Own) Hussars 
lending their valuable aid. Dancing was kept up to 
a late hour ; to give a list of the company would be to 
give that of all the élite of Brighton; by one and all 
the ball was pronounced to be a perfect success, and 
we are happy to add that a large sum will be distri- 
buted among the charities of the place. 


The remarkable charge to which reference has 
already been made in our columns, of the successful 
foisting of a child obtained from Newington Work- 
house upon a husband as his own, has been gone into 
at the Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice 
Byles, and ended in the committal of the defendants 
for trial. The plaintiff’s name, it will be remembered, 
was Mr. Ironside, who was married to his wife, then 
Louisa Maud Owen, in November, 1866, and they 
lived together at 6, Durnsford-villas, Wandsworth, 
down to August, 1867. In that month, the counsel 
for the prosecution stated, Mrs. and Mr. Tronside, ac- 
companied by a friend, Mr. Searle, rowed up the river to 
Oxford; and on Saturday, the 17th of that month, while 
staying there, Mrs. Ironside became unwell and returned 
to town by train. It way then that the proceedings 
complained of took place. On the Monday or Tues- 
day following Mrs. Ironside, accompanied by the 
female prisoner, went to the Newington Workhouse 
and had an interview with a girl named Fanny Wood, 
who had been delivered of a female child at the latter 
end of July, and an arrangement was made that Mrs. 
Tronside was to adopt the child, and that the girl 
Wood was to bring the child to her residence. In 
order to give an appearance of reality to the mock 
confinement, Miss Herbert, the head nurse at the 
Workhouse, attended at the house, apparently for 
the purpose of acting as midwife, and the female 
prisoner, Mrs. Skeplehorne, was also present. Miss 
Searle, a cousin, and a servant were living at the honse 
at the time, and in order that they might be out of 
the way they were sent to the Christy Minstrels on 
the evening that the occurrence was to take 
place. The prosecutor was afterwards telegraphed for, 
and, on his arrival, Mrs. Skeplehorne congratulated 
him on the safe delivery of his wife, and remarked that 
the child was very like him. The consequence was 
that he maintained and cherished the child as his own 
for a period of about six months, but he then dis- 
covered the fraud that had been practised upon him, 
and separated from his wife. A great number of wit- 
nesses were examined for the prosecution, among whom 
were the head nurse at Newington Workhouse, and the 
mother of the child, a girl named Fanny Wood, who 
had been confined in that establishment in the pre- 
vious month of July. The evidence of the latter was to 
the effect that Mrs. Ironside came to see her and 
said she wanted to adopt a child, and that it must bea 
female child, and must be very fair. The child in 
question was then shown to her and she said it would 
do, and asked the mother whether she would be in- 
clined to give up her child, and she consented to do so. 
After this she took the child to the residence of the 
defendants, in the York-road, Lambeth, and she saw 
them there with Mrs. Ironside, and the shabby clothes 
were taken off the baby, and new clothes of a better 
description that had been purchased by Mrs. Skeple- 
horne were put on instead. She said that she went 
away and left the child, and inquired about it of the 
male defendant six weeks afterwards, and he said -it 
was going on very well. This witness had a child 
in her arms, and, in answer to questions put by 
the learned counsel for the prosecution, she said 
that this child kad been given to her that morning, and 
she believed it was the same child she left in the 
charge of the defendants and Mrs. Ironside at the 
time she deposed to. The learned judge, after a good 
deal of technical argument, ruled that the case must 
go to the jury, and, with regard to the character of the 
crime, he said there could be no doubt that an attempt 
to saddle a child upon a man as his own, and thereby 
render him liable for its maintenance for the whole of 
its life, was an offence against the law. 


Bom. Rank. 
Dew ipooks. 


Echoes of the Past froma Retired Hamlet. A Tale Founded 

on Fact. By Una. (Hatchards.) 
Tus is a simple, semi-religious domestic story, suitable 
for young people, especially if of the fairer sex ; it would 
serve also as a gift-book, and will doubtless find its way 
into Sunday-school libraries. It is apparently the first 
effort of its author, and though presenting no, very 
striking incidents, and being perhaps just a little too 
much ‘‘spun out,” it reads smoothly enough throughout 
and will not lack admirers amongst the class for whom it 
is intended. 


A Rose and a Pearl. By C. C. Fraser-Tytier. 

Frontispiece. (Hatchards.) 
Tus belongs to an exceedingly mild order of love-stories, 
and as such will be likely to find favour at the hands of 
those who object to more exciting literary fare. The 
plot is simple enough—a young Englishman travels, and 
while on the Continent is attracted by a village maiden, 
Réschen, whose pretty, ingenuous ways take his fancy and 
lead him to devote rather closer attentions to her than 
are good for her peace of mind, though to him they appear 
meaningless enough. Certainly, as has been the case 
with others before him, he does not himself seem to have 
had any notion that he was preparing the way for a 
broken heart and an early death. The general tone of 
the story is unexceptionable, if its purpose is not very 
obvious. 


Who is He? An Appeal to Those Who Regard with any 
Doubt the Name of Jesus, by S. F. Smiuey (Sampson 
Low), is sufficiently explained by its title. It is neither 
better nor worse than many other tractates that have been 
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published on the subject, to circulate for a brief spece no 
one knows where, and then to pass into the oblivion 
whence they came. 


The Daily Prayer-book, for the Use of Families, with Ad- 
ditional Prayers for Special Occasions. By Various Con- 
tributors. Edited by John Stoughton, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 

WueEn we state that the contributors to this volume em- 

brace such names as those of the Revs. Henry Allon, 

Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, W. Pulsford, Dr. Stough- 

ton, and the late Dr. Robert Vaughan, we have said 

enough to prove that the work will speedily find a place 
in. Nonconformist families; and we doubt not many 

Churchmen will also gladly welcome it, even at a time so 

rich in devotional literature as the present. Many of the 

petitions are very beautiful, and all, so far as we have 
examined them, are free from any taint of sectarian spirit. 


Days at Millgate; or Lame Johnnie’s Holiday, by 
lsopet (E. Marlborough and Co.), is a charmingly told 
story for children, by a writer who has evidently had 
much to do with them, and as thoroughly understands as 
she heartily sympathises with their wants. Johnnie is 
well sketched, but Harry, his friend, is a gem of a boy, 
and should alone secure the success of the book. We 
shall be glad to meet with ‘‘ Isobel” again. 


Frank Bennet: A Story of the Stocking-room and the 
Lace-frame in 1811, by Mrs. Curypert ORLEBAR (Bem- 
rose and Sons), has less of the interest of a story-book, 
properly so-called, than of a history of the difficulties 
that beset the early inventors of what has since proved a 
source of livelihood to untold thousands. Where children 
can be got to read it, it will be found to convey a good 
deal of useful information in a not unpleasant form. 


The Toy Alphabet, published by Grant and Co., Turn- 
mill-street, should be well received in the nursery. It 
consists of a pack of cards, printed in colours, on one 
side with the letters of the alphabet, and on the other 
with figures and designs illustrative of the same. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Belgravia (Warwick House, Paternoster-row) keeps 
well up with the times, and few of the montblies show so 
varied a table of contents. Miss Braddon is apparently 
in full work again. She contributes the first half of a 
novelette under the title of ‘‘ My Sister Caroline ” to this 
number, and announces a new novel for the March issue. 
Then Viscount Pollinton writes pleasantly on ‘‘The 
Natural History of Bicycles,” while Percy Fitzgerald 
devotes the opening chapter of his papers on ‘* The Loves 
of Famous Men” to Sterne, and Walter Thornbury con- 
cludes his interesting reminiscences of *‘ London Theatres 
and London Actors.” 

Tinsley’s (18, Catherine-street) can scarcely be termed a 
strong number, though it contains, in addition to itsnovels, 
a fairly-written article on the ‘‘ Principles of Comedy ” 
and a slight but readable paper under the title of ‘A 
Weary Day with a Lively Old Lady.” 

The Leiswre Hour (Tract Society) continues its articles 
on ‘*The Natural History of Dress ;” and the Sunday at 
Home (same publishers) affords a paper, apparently the 
first of a series, by the Rev. Newman Hall, on ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Nature,” the current chapter moralising on 
that terrible foe to thin-soled shoes and exposed water- 
pipes, ‘‘ the thaw.” 


The Student (Groombridge) enters upon its new volume 
this month as a quarterly, the monthly issue being dis- 
continued. Its papers are all of sterling excellence. 

The leading attraction of Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) is, of course, the development of 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Man and Wife,” but it is by no means 
the only one. Miss Cobbe writes in her own vigorous 
style on ‘‘ Ladies’ Amusements,” while Matthew Browne 
rings the changes on those selected by gentlemen. Then 
the editor gossips pleasantly in St. Valentine’s honour, 
and introduces also to his pages a new feature of interest 
in the shape of a tuneful air, with appropriate music, suit- 
able for the drawing-room. The Qiiver (same publishers) 
has this month a charming frontispiece, a child sitting by 
a pleasant stream, drawn by Grace Seabrook. Cassell’s 
Book of Birds, Part 3, Household Guide, Part 4, and 
Popular Educator, Part 27, it will be sufficient merely to 
mention. 

We have also received the following: The St. James’s 
(49, Essex-street, Strand), containing a short but in- 
teresting instalment of ‘‘ A Life’s Assize,” and amongst 
the general articles, ‘‘The Hon. Mrs. Sellinger on 
Country Cousins,” a paper readable enough in its way, 
though of no particular literary merit; The Victoria 
Magazine (Princes-street, Hanover-square), containing a 
pretty full report of the third meeting of the Victoria 
Debating Society ; The Naturalist’s Note-book, the first 
number of a new and improved series (Bemrose) ; The 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Wright) ; 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine (Bell and Daldy), as charming 
as ever, and affording a spirited little nursery song, ‘‘ The 
Three Little Pigs,” by Alfred Scott Gatty ; Golden Hours 
and Sunshine (W. Macintosh) ; Good Words (Strahan). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Austen’s (Jane) Pride and Prejudice, cr. 8vo., 6s. cloth, 

Beneath the Wheels, 3 vols., cr. 8vo., 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Hood’s Works, Vol. II., cr. 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

Lee’s (Holme) For Richer for Poorer, 3 vols., cr., 8yo., 31s. 6d, cloth. 
Leslie’s Daybreak in Italy, cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Pepys’ (Lady) Quiet Moments, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Scotts’ (Sir W.) Miscellaneous Prose Works, Vols. 7 and 8, 8s. 6d. each. 
Seton’s Gossip about Letters and Letter Writers, 12mo., 5s. cloth. 


Miss Virginia Gabriel has once more gone to Brittany to 
find a subject for an operetta, and has succeeded in setting 
exceedingly melodious music to the words furnished for her 
by Mr. George March. The framework of the plot of Lost 
and Found—produced on Saturday night at the Gallery of 
Hlustration—is simple but interesting. There is little doubt 
that the operetta will prove a welcome addition to the too 
Scanty number of drawing-room pieces, as much for its in- 
teresting plot as for the very pretty music with which that 
plot is embelished, 
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STRAND THEATRE. 


Ir is doubtless to the fact of Mr. J. S. Clarke having 
an engagement at the Strand Theatre that we may attri- 
bute the production on Saturday of Colman’s good old 
comedy, The Heir-at-Law, upon a stage heretofore usually 
devoted to the theatrical gaieties and folies dramatiques 
of modern times. It was thought that the character of 
Dr. Pangloss would be suitable to the talents of the 
favourite American comedian, and it was mainly on his 
account the play was brought out. Not only has the ex- 
periment succeeded in the particular instance to which it 
was addressed—Mr. Clarke proving an excellent represen- 
tative of Dr. Pangloss—but it has borne good fruit in 
other and unexpected quarters, revealing in several 
members of the Strand company an aptitude for 
dramatic business of a kind very unlike that in 
which they are usually engaged, and in which they espe- 
cially excel. It was a pleasant surprise to find rustic 
humour mellowed and refined wlth feminine grace of sen- 
timent in Miss Bufton, as Cicely; broad, unctuous 
comedy in Mrs. F. Raymond, as Lady Duberly; a flavour 
of Irish drollery in Mr. Fenton, as Kenrick; a touch of 
humour almost Dowtonian in Mr. Turner, as Lord Du- 
berly ; and genuine pathos in Mr. James, as Ezekiel. 
Though Dr. Pangloss, “‘ LL.D. and A double S” can no 
longer be regarded as a representative man—the pompous 
pundits who, as tutors or ‘‘governors” used to accom- 
pany rich young men upon their travels having vanished 
long ago from real life—he enjoys dramatic immortality 
in right of his abundant absurdity, and he will be 
laughed at so long as humbug and pedantry are fair 
subjects of satire. Folks are in the habit of laughing 
loudly when at the Strand, but never did they laugh 
more loudly than at this “legitimate” farce. Let us 
remark, by the way, that certain obstacles to mirth which 
occur in the five-act play, and which were apparently re- 
lished by our forefathers, are removed in the compressed 
version. 


ST. GEORGEH’S HALL. 


On the Friday night Mr. J. M. Bellew gave a Shake- 
spearian reading at this hall upon a very novel and unique 
plan. The play was Hamlet. Standing erect in front of 
a desk in that part of the house usually assigned to the 
musicians, with his back to the proscenium and his face 
to the audience, he read selections from the tragedy so 
culled and arranged as to follow the course of the story. 
Ever and anon while he was thus engaged the curtain 
rose, disclosing a stage fitted with appropriate scenery and 
appointments, and peopled by actors in appropriate cos- 
tume, who moved their lips and eyes, and studied to suit 
their action to the text, but uttered not a word. The 
effect of this mode of representation is a matter of 
opinion—it may be of constitution. Speaking for our 
selves, we found the experiment a mistake. So far from 
assisting the imagination, it appeared to us to weaken 
and distress it. Mr. Bellew read superbly. Nothing 
could have been more eloquent and impressive than his 
elocution—nothing more spirited and picturesque than 
his action. The scenery is, generally speaking, pictu- 
resque and accurate, and does great credit to the artists, 
Messrs. Grieve, Calcott, and O’Connor. But the ‘‘dum- 
mies ” upon the boards might, as we have already hinted, 
be dispensed with. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 

Gustave Dore meditates an American artistic tour. 

Mr. Byron leaves the Globe Theatre, and goes, it is said, to 
the Adelphi, where he will play in a piece of his own writing, 

Mr. Boucicault has been offered twenty thousand pounds 
for two hundred and fifty farewell performances in America, 

The next operetta at the Lyceum will be Le Petit Faust. 
Mr. Boucicault, it is said, will write the libretto. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan, it is reported, has received from a 
noble lady a cheque for the munificent sum of ten thousand 
pounds, to cover his losses at the Holborn Theatre. 

Mdlle. Charlotte Dekner, the Hungarian lady violinist, has 
made a successful debut in Paris, playing pieces by Bach, 
Wieniawski, Rubinstein, and Paganini. 

A ** Dickens Party” was recently given in Boston, at which 
each of the participants was dressed to represent one of 
Dickens’s characters. 

‘Fallen among Thieves,” Mr. Arthur A’Beckett’s novel, 
has been dramatised by the author and Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, and will shortly be produced at the Alfred Theatre. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has almost finished his picture of Bethle- 


hem, upon which he has been for some time occupied during 
a sojourn in Judza, 


The Princess of Wales has purchased an illuminated volume 
from Miss Elizabeth Wing. ‘The work is beautifully executed 
in the style of the fifteenth century. 


M. Felix and his company will in a few weeks take posses- 
sion of the Princess’s Theatre. The first novelty produced 
will be Frou-frowu. Madame Schneider will appear in June 
next. 

Mr. Robertson’s new comedy for the Prince of Wales’s, 
though completed, seems likely to lie on the shelf for some 
ae until the popularity of School has somewhat exhausted 
itself. 

All who sympathise with Mr. Robert Buchanan, whose 
serious illness we announced some months age, will take as a 
sign of convalescence the fact that his long-promised religious 
poems, ‘‘ The Book of Orm,” will be published immediately. 

At the Crystal Palace on Saturday an entire programme 
was devoted to Mendelssohn, hy way of celebrating the 
Sree birth, which took place on the 3rd of February, 
1809. 

Seven American ladies are engaged as sculptors in Rome at 
the present time—the celebrated Miss Hosmer and Miss 
Whitney, and Misses Lewis, Freeman, Stebbins, Foley, and 
Virginie Ream. 

It{has been usual to terminate the performances of the 
Crystal Palace pattomime at the end of January, but the 
daily attendance of large numbers of visitors to witness 
Whittington and his Cat this year has led to its continuance 
for another fortnight. The spirit infused into the pantomime 
by the principal performers, and the homely and interesting 


character of its story, have invested it with a much higher 
degree of interest than is usual with these ephemeral pro- 
ductions. 

The Rev. Charles Townsend, one of the last members of the 
literary circle which used to meet in Holland House in the 
early part of the present century, has just died at Kingston- 
on-the-Sea Rectory, in his eightieth year. 

Mr. Bryant is reading the last proof-sheets of the first 
volume of his translation of ‘‘ Homer ;” the volume will be 
uniform with Longfellow’s ‘‘Dante,” and will appear next 
month. 

Mr. Ramsden, of Leeds, is exhibiting a melody harmcnium 
(fitted with a contrivance which he styles the ‘patent pedal 
substitute’’) ordered by the Queen, and shortly to be sent to 
Balmoral. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Shirley Brooks is seriously ill, 
and is prohibited by his medical advisers from taking any 
part in active work at present. He was seized with serious 
illness when returning from the usual Punch dinner, but is 
now pronounced out of danger. 


No fewer than five French managers purpose blessing 
London during next season. M. Hervé with Chilpéric, M. 
Raphael-Félix with Desclée and Schneider, M. Moreau-Sainti 
with Les Turcs, M. Bertrand with Les Brigandes, and M. 
Morin with the Princesse de T'rebizonde. 

There is a whisper that the Queen is preparing a companion 
work to the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort.” The subject may 
naturally be surmised, and it will have the deepest interest 
for the nation. The autobiography would be treasured by 
every loyal subject. 

Concurrent testimony from many quarters shows that Mr. 
Fechter’s first appearance in America has been far less suc- 
cessful than was anticipated. This result is in a large measure 
attributable to the injudicious puffing with which the arrival 
of Mr. Fechter was heralded. 

‘*Still doomed to death, yet fated not to die,” Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s play of Formosa, denounced by critics and anathema- 
tised by moralists, appears to enjoy a charmed life. It has 
vanished from Drury-lane to crop up anew in Oxford-street, 
where a new career of prosperity is possibly in store for it. 

A book is announced with the title of ‘ Dictées Spirites,” 
from the pen of Mdme. Stolz, the once favourite singer of the 
French Opera, and since become the Baroness Kischendorff. 
It appears that the writer has become a devotee of the deepest 
mysticism, and pretends to have written her work under the 
immediate dictation of the Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Mrs. Ottendorfer is the sole proprietor of the largest 
German daily newspaper in the city of New York. Many 
years ago her husband died, leaving her a large family of 
children and a small paper. She went earnestly to work at 
once, attending herself to all the details of the office, and she 
now controls a very rich and powerful journal. 

' Itis said that an English journal for epicures is shortly to 
make its appearance. Who the chef will be is not announced, 
but he ought to have a good Paris bringing up, and a fair 
initiation into the English sobering down which French taste 
(a trifle too volatile) receives in the best circles of English 
society, not only in matters of cookery but in art and fashion. 

The “ra records the decease of Mrs. Emery, the widow of 
the famour actor, John Emery, whom she survived forty-eight 
years, and mother of Mr. Samuel Emery, the weli-knowu 
comedian of the Olympic. Mrs. Ann Emery, who died at her 
residence, Bayswater, on the 24th ult., had attained the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-nine. 


M. Rochefort was arrested on Monday night in Paris. 
When this was known mobs collected in the quarter of Paris 
which he represents, shouting ‘‘ Vive Rochefort!’ ‘‘ Vive la 
République !” <A large force of police and military assembled. 
Attempts were made to construct barricades by overthrowing 
omnibuses, but the police cleared the obstruction away with- 
out a conflict. By twelve o'clock the crowd had dispersed. 


Intelligence has been received from Switzerland of the 
death of Mr. D. M. Evans, of Llanelly. Mr. Evans was the 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Llanelly, the editor of the 
South Wales Press in that town, the author of several useful 
iiterary works, and a large contributor to magazine literature. 
Mr. Evans went abroad some months ago on account of 
declining health. 


Mr. Perry, Her Majesty’s late Inspector of Prisons, has 
just died and left Dr. Colenso the handsome legacy of 2,060/., 
“as a mark of his respect for one who has so manfully stood 
against bigotry and intolerance.” We have heard of another 
legacy of 4,000/. being recently left. to the doctor, who will 
soon want all his arithmetic to calculate the best means of 
investment, Consols, Stocks, and so on, and may ask the 
coloured gents’ advice if in a fix! 

Mr. Wood began. a second series of concerts in Exeter-hall 
on Saturday evening, and again had the support of a large 
audience. No alteration was made in the character of the 
programme, which contained, besides vocal music, Beethoven's 
Symphony in D (No. 2), Nicolai’s overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the brilliant prelude to La Gazza Ladra, 
and Weber’s Coxcert-stiick for piano (Miss Madeline Schiller) 
and orchestra. 

An unpublished autogragh Serenade of Mozart’s (included 
in Dr. von Kéchel’s catalogue of that composer’s works) will 
be performed in the course of the month at St. James’s Hall. 
It is written for two principal violins, viola and coutrabasso, 
with violin, viola, and ’celli accompaniment. ‘The same even- 
ing will witness the production of Sullivan’s oratorio, The 
Prodigal Son, and of Randegger’s scena, Medea, which has 
made its mark in Germany. The concert will thus include 
three first. performances so far as London is concerned. 

A Nosie Prima Donna.—Galignani contains the follow- 
ing paragraph : ‘‘Every one will of course be eager to hear 
all about the noble débutunte at the Italian Opera, the Russian 
lady of princely descent, who had abandoned a name almost 
illustrious in her country’s anna’s for the humbler name of 
Paoli, and, not content with the applause which her talents 
had obtained in the salons, had descended to the stage in 
search of more ample laurels. She appeared as Rosina, in the 
Barbiere, but all that we have to tell you is that she was so 
terrified as to be literally paralysed. Vainly did her pro- 
fessor Varese encourage her, by forgetting his sixty summers 
to don Figaro’s gay jacket and hose. In vain did Palermi 
woo her im his clerical disguise—she was absolutely powerless. 
Are the habitués- of the opera such very terrible folk that 
artists should hold them in such awe? Look at-all those fair 
dames leaning over the boxes, displaying every variety of toi- 
lette that good taste could desire, to listen to sweet nonsense 
from their male companions. Why should such impassive 
people inspire awe? Yet so itis, for we have seen scores of 
débutantes tremble. Of Mdlle. Paoli we can say nothing, 
simply because she enabled us only to hear occasional bursts 
of song which revealed that the applause of private persons 
had not been ill bestowed. The lady has a graceful presence 
and a patrician aspect, and, could she but overcome her fears, 
may realise all the dreams of her admirers.” 
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CHEESE-CLOTH. 


Materials.—Evans’s Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton No. 
12, with Crochet Hook No. 18. 

The design is to be worked in the usual manner from 
the engraving in square 
crochet. As, however, it is 
requisite to increase at the 
ends from the original chain 
in order to attain the full 
width, the following plan 
will be found useful. Work 
a chain stitch before the first 
double crochet, and after 
the last in the row; then, 
as it is necessary to increase 
three stitches at each end, 
after‘making a chain, do two 
d. c. in the chain and two in 
the first d. c.. stitch. Be 
careful to work in the ends 
of each row while doing the 
succeeding one. When you 
require to increase a square 
at each end of every row, 
slip stitch on the first and 
second stitches, s. c. on the 
third, and d. c. on the 
fourth. Thismay be trimmed 
eitl er with fringe or a lace 
in crochet. 

The same design may 
easily be netted and darned, 
the netting being begun 
across one corner and worked 
in the same way as square 
netting, but to the proper 
shape. 
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NETTED D’OYLEY. 


Select sizes of cotton and 
mesh, according to the pur- 
pose to which the design is 
to be put. Commence in 
the usual manner with one 
stitch, and increase one in 
each row till forty-four are 
on the mesh, then decrease 
one in each row till the 
square is completed. Pull 
the work square, wash, 
slightly stiffen, and iron, 
after which work the design in darning stitch. For the 
fringe, net three loops in each stitch of edge, and six in 
each corner stitch on a flat mesh. If preferred the 
design and fringe may be worked with coloured cotton. 


PATTERN FOR BRACES, 


This design is to be worked in cross-stitch with shaded 
green, crimson, blue, and amber filoselle. The material 
for the braces is white corded silk ribbon, or the glossy 
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SLIPPER IN VELVET APPLIQUE. 


The truly beautiful work known as appliqué is, as 
everybody is aware, executed somewhat on the same 
principle as transferring muslin-work to a net-ground, only 
in widely different materials, and it is eminently suitable 
for slippers. The design which we now supply can be 
worked outright, or the cloth can be procured prepared 
with velvet appliqué on it. The edges are to be finished 
with coarse gold cord, as in pattern, the.ends being drawn 
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' Fig. 1.—cROCHET CHEESE D’OYLEY. 


through to the wrong side. All the veinings, fibres, and 
the cross bars of the thistle are done in cord of the same 
kind, but finer. 

Dark rich look best in this kind of work. The slippers 
are extremely elegant, and very quickly worked. 


WATCH-HANGER IN CROCHET AND BEAD-WORK. 


This little useful article is extremely easy to execute, 
and particularly effective when done. The round is a 
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Fig. 2.—NETTED D’OYLEY. 


silk-cloth known as lustring, of two inches in width, and 
canvas of seventy threads to the two inches. Place the 
canvas over the ribbon, running them evenly together, 
and when the design is finished draw the threads of the 
anvas from the ribbon. Great care should be taken in 
passing the needle through the canvas not to split the 
threads, or they will break and cause trouble when 
drawing from the ribbon. 


simple piece of crochet worked in crimson Berlin wool, 
and, being quite simple, it can be done without the least 
difficulty from the illustration by any crochet-worker. 
This being done, a round of pasteboard must be cut as 
much larger as will just allow the roll of the bead border 
to be added. This is to be covered with blue silk, and 
the round of crochet to be stitched upon it exactly in the 
centre. Next take some coarse white fleecy wool and 
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wind it round a tumbler, or any other article of which the 
circle may fit the round of pasteboard, and when of the 
thickness of the thumb slip it off the glass, lay it on the 
edge of the cardboard shape, and cover it with strings of 
white beads. This being done, fasten the hook in the 
centre of the crochet and line the back with silk. Then 
attach the fringe of beads, the chains, and the rosette, 
this last being strung on hair-wire. 


London, Paris, & 
Cel Pork Fashions, 


FLOUNCES. 


tam tiie jLOUNCES are worn as 
7 follows: They are ar- 
ranged in every way pos- 
sible—in gathers, box-plaits, 
and plaits all turned one 
way. When gathered, the 
material is bias, and the 
lower edge is cut in sharp 
points, and faced with silk. 
This facing is not hemmed 
at the top, but will remain 
well in place if the points 
are neatly turned. If the 
silk is of light quality, or 
the flounce is of thin ae 
terial, the edge is pinked or 
trimmed with narrow fringe, 
Only very thick silk looks 
well ravelled to form 
feather fringe. The top of 
the flounce is gathered on a 
cord and placed under the 
edge of the flounce above it. 
The prettiest heading for a 
wide flounce, or a group of 
narrower ones—both styles 
are worn—is a chain of puffs 
held by bars of velvet, and 
edged with narrow lace ; but 
the heading universally worn 
is a flat bias band holding 
two or three upright frills 
or box-plaited quillings. In 
these frills the material ig 
doubled or else lined with 
foundation net, and an inch 
or more of each frill shows 
above the one below it 
which overlaps it slightly, 
to conceal the seam by which 
it is sewn on. Plaited flounces are cut straight across the 
material, and lined with foundation net. They are not left 
flowing below, but are held flatly at top and bottom. 
The lower edge may be widely bound with velvet, or have 
a hem stitched on the outer side and piped with satin, or 
else have the edge plainly turned under, out of sight. A 
tasteful fancy is to arrange a broad box-plait four inches 
wide, with three flat plaits on each side of it, making on] 
| one large triple plaiting on each width of a silk skirt. All 
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Tig. 3.—PATTERN FOR GENTLEMAN’S BRACES, 


flounces are placed straight around the bottom of the skirt. 
On trained skirts there are sometimes only three flounces 
in front, and five or seven on the train ; others, again, 
have the front width covered with flounces, and but a 
single wide flounce on the train. Wide bands of velvet 
the colour of the dress, with a box-plaited frill of white 
gauze on each side, trim skirts of evening silks. Plaited 
ruches of white tulle, edged with narrowest blonde lace, 
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are vapoury headings for flounces of light silks. The 
feathery blonde laces are much used_ again, especially for 
very young ladies. Imitation French blonde laces are so 
admirably made that they almost defy detection ; and, as 
it is impossible to cleanse the expensive real blonde, many 
ladies use the imitation in preference. White organdy 
and Swiss muslin flounces, edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes, and laid in plaits all turned one way, trim the 
skirts of silk dresses. A tunic of the muslin is worn with 
the same trimming. White gauze flounces—either Cham- 
bery or the Donna Maria—are made in the same manner, 
edged witi fringe, and held by coloured satin pipings. 


| ne. 


LACES. 


The Parisian taste this 
season is for a trimming of 
white lace on very dark 
silks and even jet black 
dresses. Pointd’Alencon, 
in delicate vine tracery 
interwoven with thickly- 
wrought arabesques and 
leaf scallops, is sold for 
trimming skirts. Valen- 
ciennes, two or threeinches 
wide, for dress trimmings, 
has a fern-leaf edge and 
dropped leaves among its 
fine meshes. A tasteful 
novelty is cravat ends or 
tabs of point lace, to be 
worn with a brooch at the 
throat. Of the large lace 
collars now restored to favour, the Empress 
shape, pointed back and front, is most be- 
eoming; but the sailor shape and the Maria 
Theresa square collars are also worn. The 
pointed surplice collar, with a stomacher for 
heart-shaped corsages, is made up in Valen- 
ciennes and appliqué embroidery. Square 
handkerchiefs are preferred to round ones. 
Handkerchiefs neatly made, with diamond 
medallions of Valenciennes in the corners and 
a border of the same lace, are very fashion- 
able. New veils of real lace, with the border 
in one piece and not applied, are very small, 
rounding below, and curved at the top to 
make them fit over the face without wrink- 
ling. 

Phere is always something new to chronicle 
in cravat bows. The caprice at present is 
for black gros-grain ribbon, braided and 
fringed with gilt, made up not in a stiff regular 
bow, but with three or four careless loops and 
pointed ends. Other black bows are fringed with 
Roman or with Scotch colours, or embroidered with a 
Pompadour bouquet. Blue bows with silver ornaments, 
and white with gilt, are shown. A tiny bow without ends 
is worn in the hair to match the bow at the throat. For 
coiffure bows bright Roman colours are much used by 
young ladies. Yacht neckerchiefs, squares of raw silk of 
deepest blue or antique red, are worn again with the 
small linen collars that are standing behind and turned 
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over in points in front. More than anything else the 
Marie Stuart frills are worn, especially for the house. 
These standing frills of clear muslin, edged with nar- 
rowest Valenciennes and finely crimped, are far more 
becoming than thick white linen collars. Several gra- 
duated rows of footing in deep flutes make a pretty frill 
for demi-toilettes ; Valenciennes lace is used for band- 
somer dresses ; crape or white tarlatane for mourning. 
Frills to match those worn on the neck edge the sleeves 
and fall over the hands. These are especially pretty with 
coat-sleeves that are rounded open on the outer seam | 
half-way to the elbow. ‘The white frills fill up the 


opening. 
PLAIN DRESSES. 


To make up plain materials into fashionable dresses 
and costumes is no easy matter. For house dresses 
bright warm colours are preferred, rather than the dark 
rich colours so appropriate for the streets. Blondes wear 
bright Alexandra blue, violet-purple, oasis green, or the 
stylish prune colour ; brunes choose ruby, maroon, French 
blue, or else a clear grey enlivened with trimmings of gar- 
net or gay plaid. The design for such dresses is a short 
basque, with revers or without, and coat-sleeves. The 
skirt is but two fingers longer behind than a walking- 
dress skirt, and is four and a half yards wide. The trim- 
ming is velvet ribbon or bias silk bands of the shade of 
the dress. If the waist is without revers, the neck is 
merely corded, and a standing frill of sheer muslin is 
worn with it. A similar ruffle inside the coat-sleeves 
falls over the hand. 

For street suits of Empress cloth or merino the colours 
are lapis blue, invisible green, Egyptian brown, and other 
dark shades. These are plainly made with a single skirt, 
trimmed with a deep plaiting, headed by a band of velvet. 
The plain round waist and coat-sleeves are but little 
trimmed. An over basque with velvet collar and cuffs 
is flannel lined or wadded. Half flowing sleeves make 
this garment more dressy. 

Finer woollen materials are made with Metternich 
mantles, ample enough to dispense with tunics, or else 
they have long redingotes draped to give the appearance 
of two skirts. With furs these suits are worn in the 
coldest weather. If more warmth is desired, a short 
paletot of cloth or velveteen the colour of the dress is 
added. Heavy suits of cloth are trimmed with Astrakan 
bands. Hercules braid is most appropriate for serge and 
plaid goods. The most stylish velveteen suit consists of a 
easaque and skirt edged with a thick cord of satin, or 
with a tiny frill of plaited gros grain. Elaborate trim- 
ming on Velveteen is in bad taste. 

By far the most tasteful costumes of the season, and 
only less distinguished than velvet, are those of black 
cashmere. 
ample enough to make a tunic unneces- 
sary, and a single skirt trimmed with 
flat plaitings. Passementerie ornaments 
and thick crimped fringe, or else fine 
guipure lace, trim the mantle. It is in 
refined style to wear a cashmere Metter- 
nich over silk and velvet skirts, and 
thus this useful wrap gives variety to 
costume.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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Fig. 4.—LADY’S SLIPPER IN VELVET APPLIQUE. 


LE FOLLET ON THE PARIS FASHIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

The question so often agitated, as to whether long or 
short toilettes should be adopted for full dress, has again 
been decided in favour of the trained skirt. Long trains 
are, doubtless, inconvenient for dancing, but they give 
so much grace and elegance to the figure, that we can 
scarcely wish to see them set aside for evening reunions. 
In the daytime a long dress is hardly to be seen, not even 
for ordinary visiting. 

Faye, taffetas, and velvet are all in vogue for ball- 


The mode for these is a Metternich mantle | 
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dresses ; but thinner material is decidedly preferable for 
young ladies—tarlatane or tulle. There are so many 
elegant dresses of these materials, either plain or em- 
broidered in colours, in gold, or in silver, that it is but 
the choice that perplexes. These necessitate a silk or 
foulard underskirt. A contrasting colour may be worn 
under tarlatane, but the extreme transparency of tulle 
requires an underskirt of the same shade, and taffetas is 
more suitable than foulard. 

The embroidered tulle is very pretty this year. Those 
dotted over with field flowers, and trimmed with bows of 


ribbon and bouquets to match, are charming. 
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| Low bodies are made 


both round and square, 
some plaited a la 
Grecque; others with 
berthes, bouillon nes, or 
ruches.  Bretelles are 
the favourite trimming 
for the bodies of young 
ladies’ dresses. They 
are made of wide ribbon, 
or bouillonnes of gauze 
or ruches mingled with 
narrow ribbon. They 
sometimes terminate in 
long ends before and 
behind, finished off by a 
bow or rosette, which 
loops up the tunic. 
The pointed body is 
quite in vogue ; but the 
long sash is by no means unfashionable. 

The skirts are trimmed in a variety of 
styles—five, seven, or nine rows of narrow 
flounces, with a heading; bouillonnes, 
either lengthways, on the bias, or fes- 
tooned; chicorees ruches of gauze, alter- 
nating with little plaitings of ribbon, We. 
Bows, bouquets, or rosettes loop up the 
tunic, the border of which is always 
trimmed to match the lower skirt. For 
the Pompadour style gauze material with 
wide coloured satin stripes is preferred, as 
also taffetas embroidered with coloured 
flowers. These toilettes must always be 
made with a high body at the back, 
though opened low, square, or pointed in 
the front, with a fichu or plaiting of tulle. 
The style Renaissance is more suitable for 
ladies who do not dance, being composed 
of velvet and rich materials. d 

Velvets of a light shade are much used for evening 
dress. They are made with a long train, without any 
trimming, the body only being enriched with white lace. 
On the contrary, faye must be much trimmed, and 
generally is made with small upper-skirt or camargo, ie 
whole having trimmings of lace, black or white, with 
ruches, &c. f 

For visiting or grand toilette de ville, : 
favour for the moment—usually made wit 
de cour. 


faye is most in 
h the manteau 
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Black lace is much used for mantles, either a new form | lace 


of “Marie Antoinette,” or a trained inantle, like the 
manteau de cour, covering it, and like that, also fastened 
to the skirt. Occasionally it is worn only with the short 
skirt, which is slightly pointed behind. 

For friendly calls, when a more simple toilette is suit- 
able, nothing is in better taste than black faye, or faye of 
a dark shade—brown, green, or violet. By means of the 
separate train, merely attached to the skirt by fastenings 
underneath, these dresses may serve a double purpose— 
the costume and the long dress—the skirt being made 
round, either with or without flounces, the train trimmed 
with a double ruche, heading a flounce. 

Fancy velvets make a variety in this year’s costumes. 
The chine velvet makes avery pretty costume, with an 
under-skirt of black taffetas. Russian green cashmere or 
cloth is fashionable for costumes this winter, Fur is the 
best trimming for these. 

Small veste-paletots for home wear are still much worn, 
especially by elderly or delicate ladies. The smaller 
fancy vests are patronised by young ladies—the little 
“¢ Zouave,” without sleeves, trimmed with cashmere, em- 
broidered, or guipure insertion over a colour ; or the 
round veste, with coat-sleeves, of brown cloth or 'wadded 
cashmere, edged with fringe and braided. Also the round 
pelerine, with a little square collar, trimmed with a silk 
fringe or a velvet plaiting; or a fichu rounded at the 
back and over the arms, and held in front under a sash of 
the same, which is tied behind. These are all, of 
course, merely little extra vestments for the cold winter 
mornings. 

A ball dress, with a long trained skirt of pale rose- 
coloured tulle, with several thick ruches, and in the 
centre of each a ruching of white tulle. This produces a 
very charming effect. Over this skirt, commencing at 
each side, is a second skirt of rose satin, trimmed with 
ruches and mossy pink and white fringe. This upper- 
skirt is not looped up, but is fastened to the under-skirt 
by bouquets of acacia roses, and is so arranged that it 
is bouffante at the back, forming a panier in ‘the centre. 
Low body with a rounded point. Three small rounded 
basques behind. 

Ball dress, the under-skirt of white tartalane, just 
touching the "ground. Narrow pinked flounces, alternately 
tulle and tarlatane, each fluted and edged with a bias of 
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and ribbon are attached, fopnninbes kind of ali " or 
basque. 

Evening dress. Long trained skirt of blue faille, with 
apron and revers of blue satin, trimmed with point 
@Alencon. The bottom of the skirt has a wide flounce, 
headed by a fluting of satin. Low body, pointed in front 
and forming a basque behind, trimmed to match the 
skirt. 

Evening or dinner dress. Long skirt of black taffetas, 
with five narrow flounces. Upper-skirt of black gauze or 
silk grenadine, very bouffante, short in front and looped 
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= up at the back, trimmed round with two narrow flounces 


taffetas. A Court mantle of white tulle, trimmed with 

two flounces like the skirt, fastened under the arms, and 
8o arranged that it can be held up very easily and grace- 
fully for. dancing by means of one fastening. Low body, 
trimmed to match. 

Ball-dress, Trained skirt of rich white silk, with tulle 
bouillonnes on the bias, separated by branches of honey- 
suckle, forming a tablier, beginning atthe waist, and car- 
ried a certain distance "down the sides and round the 
train. Low body, with honeysuckle from the centre, 
trained round under the arms, and hanging down the 
back so as to mingle with the trimming on the skirt. 


Evening dress of a sea-green faille ; a plaited flounce of 
pinked green crape, headed by athick ruche, and some 
large coquilles of seven flutings of crape forming an orna- 
ment in the centre of each breadth and on each seam. 
Low body, pointed before and behind, with drapery of 
crape caught together by bows of faille and edged 
with lace. To the point at the back some ends of 
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edged by very narrow Valenciennes. <A bias of black 
satin, with lace on each edge, forming a heading. Low 
silk body, and a high gauze one open in front, trimmed 
with frills, lace, and “satin. Bright plaid or crimson sash ; 
if preferred, plaid or crimson might be used instead of 
black satin on the dress. 

Costume of poplin, trimmed with one full flounce round 
the bottom of the skirt, headed by a striped satin galon 
the same colonr as the dress. Double tunic, rounded at 
the back, and forming a pouff. Paletot of black velvet, 
with revers of satin either black or to match the dress ; 
this paletot is fastened with two rows of buttons, opened 
to the waist at the back and each side, and trimmed with 
chinchilla. Wide open sleeves, trimmed with chinchilla. 


Costume of violet faye. Short skirt, trimmed with two 
| plaited flounces, each with a bouillonne and double head- 


ing; over-skirt forming two deep points in front, and | 


slightly drawn wp in the middle of the back, trimmed 


with a flounce and heading to match the lower skirt. 
High body, open en coeur, and trimmed with revers edged 
with a narrow frill and bouillonne. Short paletot of the 
same, trimmed to match the rest of the dress. 

BONNETS. 

Bonnets the same colour as the dresses with which 
they are to be worn are more essential than ever. They 
vary little in form, the diadem, or rather bandeau bouil- 
lonne, being still the favourite. Small feathers of all 
kinds are also much used, and veils or Scarves are neces- 
sary appendages. The Oriental scarf is very elegant 
when made of ¢ gauze of a becoming colour, or black tulle. 
Some modistes are introducing a square veil, one point 
placed over the forchead, the opposite one falling over the 
chignon, whilst the two “others are fastened by. a brooch 
r flower under the chin. This forms a very graceful 
and becoming headdress, particularly when worn with 
bright flowers. The narrow diadems can be worn only with 
the hair much frizzed in frout and high at the back ; when 
the bandeaux are flatter, then a wide and full ruche edged 
with lace should be put behind the diadem. 

Black velvet has been much worn, but it is giving way 

to lace or bright-coloured velvets and satins. An elegant 
trimming may be made with peacock’s feathers—not those 
from the tail, but the beautifully-tinted ones from the 
throat 
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The Toile 


DISCOLOURATION OF THE HAIR. 


Tw our former papers on the hair (see Vol. IIT), while treating 
fully of its growth and general treatment, discolouration was 
but incidentally referred to, and we may therefore advan- 
ageously return to the subject, in the hope of being able to 
suggest some practical means for retarding or remedying 
this generally unwelcome change. 

It has been observed that the colour of the hair depends 
upon the chemical condition of its colouring oils ; and that 
the various shades that exist, from lightest “brown to raven 
black, are largely owing to the different proportions of sulphur 
contained in it. In grey hair, more than one writer has as- 
serted, there is a complete absence of iron, and to this has 
been attributed its total want of colour. At that period of 
life when the rapid strides of maturity approach the thres- 


hold of old age, there is a very preceptible decrease‘of energy 
throughout the system, which appears, from careful observa- 
tion and numerous well-conducted experiments, to have the 
effect of depriving the colouring principle of its iron particles. 
This does not occur all at once, but gradually and partially, 
the discolouration usually beginning about the temples, and 
spreading by degrees over the rest of the head ; the hair be- 
gins to lose its colour at the points, on account of the circu- 
lation of the colouring oil being languid and losing the power 
of diffusing itself to the extremities of the hair tubes ; thus 
we often perceive when the hair is turning colour the hairs 
become white towards the end, while the lower parts are 
still of the original colour. 

All the human family, with the exception of two or three 
races, are subject to this discolouration ; some of the natives 
of the backwoods of America having their hair turn yellow, 
instead of white, in old age. The hair has been known to 
change from grey to its former natural shade when the loss of 
colour has not been owing to age, but to external causes or 


temporary physical derangement ; and this recovery time will 
often effect with the unaided efforts of nature alone. We may 
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cite the case of a girl mentioned by Le Journal des Sciences 
Medicales, whose pale brown hair became white after every 
attack of a fever peculiar to herself, and which recovered its 
colour when the attack passed. We ourselves were acquainted 
with a lady, between thirty and forty years of age, who had 
rich brown hair, which became partially grey in the space of 
a few months, on removing from New Zealand into Sydney ; 
and on returning to the former place several years after, her 
hair resumed its natural colour. 

When, about the age of sixty, the hair takes a silver tint, it 
should be regarded as the acquisition of a new and attractive 
charm—a grave and sober one, perhaps, but worth preserving 
in its native purity, as announcing superior wisdom an 
experience, nor should we desire to disguise or conceal it. It 
is with premature greyness that we shall at present occupy 
ourselves. And where this occurs two means of recolouration 
suggest themselves ; one is the application of dyes, all of which 
are more or less injurious to the hair and skin—the other is 
by a certain régime, which we will endeavour to explain. 
Since it is admitted that a deficiency of iron may be the cause 
of the faded hue, it is argued that were there a means of 
replenishing the requisite supply, the colour of the hair would 
be restored. The Chinese are said to follow out this principle, 
and with the best success. In June 21, 1847, a celebrated 
Orientalist, M. Stanislas Julien, made a communication to 
that effect at L’'Institut of France, before the first scientific 
men of the day. 

It is well known that certain ailments have an_ influence 
upon the colour of the plumage of birds ; the white feathers of 
geese take a pink tinge if fed on fish ; the vivid colours of 
many birds darken if fed exclusively on hempseed ; madder 
taken internally colours the bones red. These and many 
other well-attested facts, which we have not space to insert, 
prove that it is not unreasonable to suppose that a certain 
régime might act in a similar manner upon the hair, which is 
to man what the plumage is to birds. 

1t has been frequently remarked by medical men that the 
hair of patients who have been subjected to a long course of 
preparations of iron grows with extraordinary vigour and 
rapidity, and keeps its colour much beyond the usual time of 
fading. We are intimate with a lady who has attained the 
age of seventy-two, without having a single grey hair. This 
lady has made several sea voyages, and been exposed toa 
variety of climates, but has been in the habit of taking a daily 
pill, composed of equal parts of sulphate of iron and sub- 
carbonate of potass, for an ailment to which she was subject. 

It is an undoubted fact that a ferruginous treatment exerts 
a beneficial influence on the hair; it strengthens it, and 
prevents it breaking and falling off; and if followed with 
perseverance, it would be attended with satisfactory results as 
regards colour. Iron may be introduced into the system in a 
variety of forms; it may be advisable to consult a'medical 
attendant as to the best mode of administering it. The hair 
should be freed from grease, and the skin of the head well 
washed and dried. 


Tue Price oF A Curt.—Robert Passmore was brought up 
at Brentford on Saturday on a warrant, charged with detain- 
ing a curl of hair, value 10s. 6d.—Matilda Davis, residing at 
Twickenham, said she took a curl of hair to the prisoner to be 
dressed two months ago, and although she had repeatedly 
asked for it she could not get it again.—The prisoner said 
when the lady came in his shop she put down the hair, and 
shortly after he found it was missing. He had spent hours 
looking for it, but could not find it, and he supposed the lady 
had taken it back. He had offered another one of nearly the 
same shade of colour, but she refused to accept it.—The 
Magistrate said the prisoner must either give up the hair or 
pay the value and costs ; and as he had given so much trouble 
he would have to pay 14s. in addition to the value of the curl, 
altogether 24s. 6d., or be imprisoned for fourteen days. —Tae 
money was paid. 

Mrs. JANET TAyLor.—The death of the above-named lady, 
who for many years carried on business at 104, Minories, as 
teacher of navigation, is recorded. By her singular abilities 
in that branch of science she gained the confidence and ap- 
proval of the Board of Admiralty and the Trinity Brethren, 
as well as several foreign Powers, from whom she received 
medals for her various publications on navigation and as- 
tronomy, and also improvements she made in many nautical 
instruments ; and so fully were her genius and services appre- 
ciated by the Government that for the last few years she re- 
ceived a pension by being placed on the civil list. She died, 
after a few days’ illness, on the 26th of January, whilst on a 
visit to her brother-in-law, the Rev. T. Chester, at the Par- 
sonage, St. Helen’s, Auckland, Durham. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has resumed his series of farewell 
readings at St. James’s Hall, the first being given on Tuesday 
last, when the programme comprised, ‘‘The Story of Little 
Dombey ” and ‘“‘Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party.” The readings 
are to be continued as follows : Tuesday evening, February 15 
—‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn ;” ‘‘ Sikes and Nancy” (from 
Oliver Twist); and ‘‘Mrs. Gamp” (last time). Tuesday 
evening, Febraury 22—‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” (at Mr. Squeers’s 
School, last time) ; and ‘‘Mr. Chops the Dwarf” (last time). 
Tuesday evening, March 1—‘‘ David Copperfield” (last time), 
and ‘The Trial from Pickwick.” Tuesday evening, March 8 
—* Boots at the Holly Tree Inn” (last time) ; ‘‘Sikes and 
Nancy” (from Oliver Twist, last time); and ‘Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s Party” (from Pickwick, last time). Tuesday even- 
ing, March 15, final farewell reading—‘‘The Christmas 
Carol” (last time), and ‘‘The Trial from Pickwick” (last 
time). 


MARAVILLA Cocoa FoR BrEAKFAST.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linneus.—The Globe 
says: ‘‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in he 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare on- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 


HoLporN VALLEY Viapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. SIMPSON and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and _ 53, 
Farringdon-street, City-—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co., Farringdon- 
street, are now selling at a large disount from cost Messrs. 
Bradley Brothers and Leedham’s entire stock of Silks, Satins, 
Poplins, Japanese Silks, Silk Velvets, Velveteens, Reps, Lustres, 
Serges, Wool Plaids, Winseys, and Mantle Cloaks. Also a large 
parce of Family Linens, considerably below market value. N.B,— 

urin gthe sale the doors will be opelled at 9 a.m. 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last 
week, accompanied by Princess Louise. 

On Wednesday the Queen drove out with Princess Louise ; 
and Her Majesty went out on Thursday morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went out. 

Viscountess Clifden succeeded the Countess of Gainsborough 
as Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. Viscount Bridport and 
Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge arrived as Equerries in Waiting. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon with Princess 
Louise, and Her Majesty drove on Friday morning with 
Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Prince of Leiningen visited the Queen on the Thursday 
and remained to luncheon. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon with Princess 
Louise, and Her Majesty drove on Saturday morning with 
Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Duchess of Sutherland arrived at Osborne on the Friday 
on a visit to Her Majesty, and the Queen held a Council on 
Saturday, at which were present: The Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, Lord President of the Council; the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, First Lord of the Treasury ; the Right Hon. H. 
Bruce, Secretary of State for the Home Department ; and 
Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain. Previous to the 
Council the Bishop of Oxford was introduced to Her Majesty’s 
presence by the Lord Chamberlain, and did homage on his ap- 
pointment, the Right Hon. H. Bruce being present as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise was present with Her Majesty 
during the ceremonies. 

Colonel the Hon. St. George Foley, C.B., arrived at Osborne 
and was introduced to Her Majesty’s presence by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and delivered up to the Queen the stick of office 
of Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 
which was held by his late brother, Lord Foley. The 
Marquis of Normanby was afterwards introduced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and Her Majesty delivered to him the stick of 
office of Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

On Sunday the Queen and their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service at 
Osborne. The Rev. George Prothero officiated. 

The Queen drove out on Monday. Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

On Tuesday the Queen went out driving. Princess Louise, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Duchess of Sutherland left Osborne. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, Princess 
Victoria, and Princess Maud of Wales, and attended by the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, 
returned to Marlborough House on Thursday afternoon last 
week from Gunton. 

On Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales drove out, and 
visited the Prince and Princess of Teck at Kensington Palace. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Saturday at a meeting of 
the Council of his royal highness, held at the office of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, Buckingham-gate, St. James’s-park. The 
Princess of Wales, attended by the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
drove out. 

On Sunday, the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, The service 
was performed by the Rev. the Subdean and the Rev. T. 
Helmore. Anthem, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes’—Mendelssohn—sung 
by Master Coward and Messrs. Wood and Dyson. Mr. 
Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. the Subdean from St. Matthew, xxviii., 20. 

On Monday, the Princess of Wales, attended by the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, drove out. In the evening the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, went to the St. 
James’s Theatre. 

The Prince of Wales rode out on Tuesday, attended by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel. In the afternoon the Prince of 
Wales attended the debate in the House of Lords. The 
Princess of Wales was also present. 

PRINCE ARTHUR IN WASHINGTON. —On the 28th of January, 
after visiting the Treasury Department, Prince Arthur and 
suite went to the Executive Mansion, quite unexpected by 
any one, and attended Mrs. Grant’s reception. The Prince 
entered with other visitors, without formality, and, after 
paying his respects to Mrs. Grant, was, with Mrs. Thornton, 
assigned a position on her right, and shared with Mrs. Grant 
the duties of receiving the guests. 'The reception having only 
commenced at two o’clock, but few persons were present. 
At night the Prince attended General and Mrs. Sherman’s 
reception. 

The recent indisposition of the Queen has deferred the 
return of the Court to Windsor. Her Majesty, who is now 
much better, will probably leave Osborne some time between 
the 18th and close of this month. 

We are authorised to state that the Queen will hold a 
Court at Buckingham Palace on Friday, the 25th of February, 
to receive the Corps Diplomatique, Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and other official personages, with the ladies of their families, 
who will receive notification of Her Majesty’s gracious inten- 
tion through the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Queen will also hold Drawing Rooms at the same palace 
on Wednesday, the 9th, and Tuesday, the 22nd of March, 
and a Levée also at Buckingham Palace on Friday, the 11th 
of March. 

Gentlemen in attendance upon the ladies of their families 
will be admitted to pass at Her Majesty’s Drawing Rooms. 

It is expected that ladies and gentlemen will not avail 
themselves of more than one occasion of paying their respects 
to Her Majesty. 

A Levée will be held at St. James’s Palace by his Royal 
Highuess the Prince of Wales, on Her Majesty’s behalf, on 
Thursday, the 3rd of March, and another Levée in April, the 
date of which will be hereafter announced. 

On Saturday the Prince of Teck accompanied his sister, 
Princess Claudine of Teck, on a visit to the Guildhall. On 
their arrival, shortly after twelve o’clock, in an open carriage 
and pair, they were received by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Sir William Anderson Rose, and Alderman 
and Sheriff Sir Joseph Causton, who conducted them over the 
building. They were first shown the Great Hall, and then 


the Court of Aldermen and the Council Chamber. In one of 
the committee-rooms the archives and ancient muniments of 
the City, including the charter, were inspected by the dis- 
tinguished visitors, who afterwards descended to the crypt, 
where the Roman pavement recently dug up in the Poultry, 
and other objects of interest, wereexamined. Inthe Chamber- 
lain’s office the visitors were shown the Lord Mayor’s insignia 
of office, and nearly an hour was subsequently spent in 
looking over interesting documents and records in the library. 
At a few minutes before two o’clock the Prince and Princess 
proceeded to the Tower, which, with the Guildhall, the 
Princess had desired to see before leaving London. 

‘No less than five royal accouchements have taken place 
within the last three months—viz., Princess Margherita, of a 
son, November 12, 1869; the Princess of Wales, of a daughter, 
November 26, 1869; the ex-Queen of Naples of a daughter, 
December, 1869 ; Princess Teck of a son, January 9, 1870; the 
Duchess of Parma, of a daughter, January, 1870. 


—_——. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart., and Miss Clifford 
have arrived at Sir Augustus’s official residence at the House 
of Lords for the Parliamentary session. 

The Countess Antoinette Bentinck died on Sunday week at 
her residence in Lowndes-street. The Countess, who was the 
only daughter of John Charles Count Bentinck, by Lady 
Jemima de Reed de Ginkle, eldest daughter of Frederick, 
sixth Earl of Athlone, was born 18th December 1785, and was 
sister of General Sir Henry Bentinck, K.C.B. 

The Earl and Countess of Bessborough arrived at their 
residence in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, on Saturday, 
from Bessborough House, Kilkenny, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Beauchamp have arrived at their 
residence in Belgrave-square from Madresfield Court, Great 
Malvern, for the season. 

The eldest daughter of Lord and Lady A. Edwin Hill- 
Trevor, Miss Gertrude Mary Hill-Trevor, died on the Ist 
inst., at Brynkinalt, Chirk, in consequence of her dress 
catching fire. 

Sir James Elphinstone, M.P., has derived considerable 
benefit from his winter visit to Ceylon. Sir James, who, we 
understand, has visited his brother at Bombay, will return by 
the overland route, and is expected in England towards the 
close of the present month. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Lord of the 
Treasury, gave a full-dress Parliamentary dinner at his resi- 
dence, Carlton-house-terrace, on Monday evening. 

Lord and Lady Walsingham have arrived at their residence 
in Arlington-street from Merton Hall, Thetford, for the 
season. 

The Earl and Countess of Dartrey and Lady Mary Dawson 
arrived at the family residence in Curzon-street, for the 
season, on Saturday, from visiting his Exceilency the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the Countess Spencer at the Castle, 
Dublin. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and family have arrived 
at their residence in Grosvenor-square from Wentworth 
House, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, for the season. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli received at dinner on Monday 
evening at his residence, Grosvenor-gate, a large party of his 
political friends. 

The Duke and Duchess of Grafton have arrived in town 
from Euston Hall, Stffolk, for the season. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne have arrived 
in town from Bowood for the season. 

On Monday last Sir John Henry Cooke, Lieutenant of the 
Yeomen of the Guard (Her Majesty’s Body Guard), died some- 
what suddenly at his residence at Hampstead. 

DEATH oF Srr Epwarp Cercit Bissnorp, BArt.—The 
death of the above baronet occurred on the 27th ult. He was 
the third son of the Very Rev. Sir George Bisshopp, Dean of 
Lismore, and Archdeacon of Aghadoe, by his wife Catherine 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Captain Andrew Sproule, R.N. 
He was born the 23rd of February, 1826, and married 13th 
April, 1847, Mary, the only daughter of Rear-Admiral Taylor, 
of the Brazilian Navy, by which marriage he leaves two 
daughters. 

The Rev. George Cesar Hawkins, second son of the late 
Sir John Cesar Hawkins, third baronet, and uncle of 
the Rev. Sir John Cesar Hawkins, Bart., rector of St. 
Albans, Herts, has died at his residence, Honington Rectory. 
The rectory of Honington, Suffolk, is in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor, and of the value of 332/. per annum. 

Mr. and Lady Margaret Majendie have left the Earl and 
Countess of Crawford and Balcurres’s residence, in Grosvenor- 
square, for Rome. 

The Earl and Countess Brownlow arrived in town on Mon- 
day from Belton, his lordship’s seat in Lincolnshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Hardwicke and family arrived at 
their residence in Portman-square, on Tuesday, from Wimpole 
Hall. 

The Earl of St. Germans is not expected in town till late in 
the season. Lord Eliot is expected in town daily from the 
family seat in Cornwall. : 

Viscount Vaientia has qualified as a magistrate for Oxford- 
shire, and on Saturday took his seat on the bench at Oxford. 

Lord Abercromby entertained a select party at dinner on 
Tuesday evening at his residence in Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square. 

Uaioe the English nobility staying at Nice are Lady 
Charles Wellesley and daughters, Mr. Charles Payne, Lady 
Marian Alford, &c. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde have deferred 
their return from Ireland till the week after next. 

At the close of last week information was received at the 
Horse Guards, through the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
of the death of Lieut.-General Sir Charles Ashe Windham, 
K.C.B., commanding the forces in Canada, who, it appears, 
died suddenly in Florida, he having left Montreal on a short 
leave. General Windham acquired great reputation by his 
intrepid and gallant conduct as leader of the storming parties 
at the Redan. 

The Duchess (Eleanor) of Northumberland arrived at her 
residence in Whiteball-gardens last week, from Stanwick-park, 
area on her way to the Continent for the benefit of her 

ealth, 

After the Premier’s full-dress Parliamentary banquet at the 
family residence on Carlton-house-terrace, on Monday evening, 
Mrs. Gladstone had a reception, at which a very numerous 
and distinguished company congregated. A large number of 
the guests, who came from Earl Granville’s, appeared in full 
uniform or Court dress.’ 

Major-General Edward Last, formally of the 99th Foot, and 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the 21st Foot (North British 
Fusiliers), died on the 27th ult. 

Viscount and Viscountess Newport have left town on 4 
Continental tour. f 

Lord Cairns gave a Parliamentary dinner on Monday night 
at the St. James’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 
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The Hon. Francis and Mrs. Stonor have arrived in town for 
the season. is 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia gave a grand ball at 
the Winter Palace on January 25. The dancing commenced, 
as usual, with the ‘‘ Polonaise,” and was kept up with great 
animation. Supper was served to 1,800 persons at half-past 
twelve. Their Majesties did not retire until two o’clock in the 
morning. A grand concert has been given in aid of the 
Patriotic Schools, the Emperor, the Empress, and all the 
Imperial Family being present. The prestige of Mdme. 
Patti’s name had attracted a most illustrious audience, and 
the receipts amounted to 60,000fr. She gave the Crucifixus 
from Rossini’s Mass so admirably as to provoke a unanimous 
encore. She afterwards sang the final rondo in Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du Nord with wonderful success. 

Queen Isabella has, according to the Gaulois, magnanimously 
resolved to suspend all warlike projects to obtain her restora- 
tion. She has opened nogotiations with the members of the 
actual Government with a view to their accepting the candi- 
dature for the throne of the Prince Alphonse. If they will 
have the young prince for a king the Queen promises that she 
will abdicate, and that her son shall accept the Constitution 
voted by the Cortes. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday, last week, at the Church of the Virgin Mary, 
Ingatestone, were solemnised the nuptials of Edward Leopold 
Denys, Esq., third son of the late Sir G. W. Denys, Bart., 
formerly of Twinsted Hall, Essex, with Charlotte Francis 
Barbara, third daughter of Edgar Disney, Esq., J.P., of the 
Hyde, Ingatestone. There were six bridesmaids—viz., Miss 
Maud Disney, Miss Ada Disney, Miss Denys, Miss Florence 
Graves, Miss Robertson, and Miss Taber. The bride wore a 
rich white corded silk dress, trimmed with Brussels lace and 
white satin, a wreath of orange blossoms, and veil of Brussels 
lace, and a brilliant necklace composed of the family 
diamonds, while her maid swere uniformly attired in white 
corded silk skirts with cerise bodies and tunics, and small 
white tulle bonnets with cerise trimmings. Each lady also 
wore, in addition to other ornaments of her own choice, a 
locket, designed in raised monogram of gold and coloured 
enamel, containing a miniature of the bride, which had been 
- presented to them by the bridegroom. 

On the Thursday also the marriage of Colonel Wombwell, 
of York, (cousin of Sir George Wombwell), to Miss Rosa 
Shafto, eldest daughter of the late Slingsby Shafto, Esq., 
of Whitworth, and niece of Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Esq., (late M.P. for the Northern Division of this 
county), of Whitworth, was solemnised in the old parish 
church at Whitworth, which had been beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. The bride was attired in which satin, with 
a wreath of orange blossom and Brussels lace veil. The 
bridesmaids, six in number, were dressed in white tarlatane, 
trimmed with cerise. The happy couple left Whitworth Hall 
amidst a shower of the tiniest of slippers, arriving in time to 
catch the two o’clock express for the south. 

The marriage of Colonel R. Ross, C.B. (late 93rd High- 
landers), with Aileen Theresa, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
General George Sandys (Madras Army), takes place this month. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged to take place 
shortly between Lieutenant-Colonel Swinburne (late 4th 
Hussars), of Marcus, Forfarshire, and Miss Constance Mary 
Boynton, second daughter of the Rev. Griffith Boynton, M.A., 
rector of Barmston, Yorkshire. 

We are informed that a marriage is arranged to take place 
between the Marchioness of Hastings, youngest daughter of 
the late Marquis of Anglesey, and Sir George Chetwynd, 
Bart. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. Lady Emily Mary, Viscountess 
Palmerston, of Brocket Hall, Herts, and 21, Park-lane, widow 
of the Right Hon. Henry John Viscount Palmerston, K.G., 
P.C., was proved in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, on the 
22nd ult., and the personalty sworn under 100,000/. The 
executors are her son, the Right Hon. William_ Francis 
Cowper, and her daughter, the Right Hon. Frances Elizabeth 
Viscountess Jocelyn. Her ladyship died Sept. 11 last, in her 
eighty-third year, having executed her will on the 3rd of June 
preceding. She bequeaths to her son William Francis the 
estate of Broadlands, late the property of Lord Palmerston, 
and all royalties belonging thereto, and leaves him her car- 
riages, horses, and all the furniture there ; and to her two 
daughters, Emily Countess of Shaftesbury and Frances Eliza- 
beth Viscountess Jocelyn, she leaves all her paraphernalia 
and the furniture and effects at Brocket Hall and Park-lane, 
and all moneys and accumulation under jointure charged upon 
the estate of her grandson, the presentjEarl Cowper ; and all 
moneys that may be due to her from the estate of her brother, 
Viscount Melbourne. She appoints her said two daughters 
residuary legatees. z 

The will of Mr. Thomas Creswick, Royal Academician, late 
of Linden-grove, Bayswater, was proved in the London Court, 
on the 18th ult., under 10,000/. personalty. The executors 
nominated are Anne Creswick, his relict; Henry Nelson 
O’Neil, R.A., of Victoria-grove, Kensington; Richard Ansdell, 
of St. Albans-road, Kensington, artist ; and William Agnew, 
of Exchange-street, Manchester, publisher. The will was 
made May 9, 1868, and he died December 18 last, at the age 
of fifty-eight. After leaving a legacy of 1,000/. to his sister 
Mary, and 100/. to Frances Dowsall for her long service, he 
bequeaths the residue of his property to his wife absolutely. 

The will of Mr. Francis White, of 26, Woburn-square, 
dated November 29, Be: was proved in the London Court 
under 50,0007. personalty. 

The will of Miss Elizabeth Hodgetts, of Sandsford House, 
Wyke Regis, Dorset, and of Clapham, was proved under 50,0001. 

—— 


Tur New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 

HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PiLLS—RELIABLE REMEDIES.—In 
wounds, bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged veins, 
neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application of this soothing 
Ointment to the affected parts not only give the patient ease, but 
likewise cures the complaint. The Pills much assist in banishing 
the tendency to rheumatism ahd similar painful disorders, whilst 
the Ointment cures the local ailment. The Pills remove the con- 
stitutional disturbance, and regulate every impaired function of 
every organ throughout the human body. The cure is neither 
temporary nor superficial, but permanent and complete, and the 
disease rarely recurs, SO perfect has been the purification performed 
by these searching yet harmless preparations, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


General Dens of the Geek. 


SCHOOL of Midwifery at Lahore for native women has 
proved successful. 

‘The Emperor of China has postponed his marriage, it is 
reported, until the autumn, for by that time he will have 
come of age. 

A Harvexep Orrenprr.—At the Middlesex Sessions on 
Monday, Kate Glenning was charged with assaulting a con. 
stable. No fewer than sixty previous convictions were proved 
against her, and she was sent to prison for two years. 

Dr. Livinastonr.—There is no confirmation of the rumour 
of Dr. Livingstone’s death, and the result of an examination 
of dates, distances, and last news from Zanzibar, leads us to 
believe the report to be untrue. 

A clerk in the employ of Messrs. Barnett and Hoares, the 
bankers, was robbed of notes to the value of 9, 9502. on Satur- 
day, while waiting to transact business in the Birkbeck Deposit 
Bank, in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

It has been announced at Surrey Chapel that, in conse- 
quence of the sudden and serious indisposition of Mr, Newman 
Hall, his physicians have advised him to leave London at 
once for the Holy Land, where he will remain eight or nine 
weeks. : 

DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM.—A young woman died at the 
hospital at Alloa, on Saturday, while under the influence of 
chloroform, administered as a preliminary to the performance 
of a surgical operation. The chloroform was administered by 
Sir James Simpsor, in the presence of three other surgeons. 

This week, at the Hampstead Police-court, the magistrate’s 
clerk received a letter from a lady, who did not give her name, 
enclosing 5s., ‘‘ being an offering to the poor-box by a cabman, 
to avoid the consequences of incivility, and many other 
breaches of the Cab Act.” 

Tur University Boar Racre.—The long-expected chal- 
lenge from Cambridge reached the hands of Mr. Benson, the 
president of the University Boat Club on Monday morning, 
to the intense gratification of the Oxonians, who for the last 
two or three years have been subject to misgivings as to the 
future of the great annual encounter. 

Tue WELsH Fastine Girt.—Saturday’s Western Mail says 
that the Government have decided to prosecute the father of 
the Welsh fasting girl at the forthcoming Carmarthenshire 
Assizes ; and Mr. Giffard, Q.C., has received an intimation 
from the Attorney-General that he will be required to con- 
duct the prosecution on behalf of the Crown. 

CuapeL Roya, SAvoy.—The Sunday evening preachers 
appointed for the present month are as follows: 13th, Rev. 
Lancelot Sharpe, M.A., fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
20th, Rev. Dr. Hessey, head-master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 27th, Rev. Henry White, Chaplain of the Savoy and 
of the House of Commons. 

The Parliamentary Session was opened on Tuesday by Royal 
Commission, when the Queen’s speech was read_by the Lord 
Chancellor, in the presence of the Speaker and about fifty 
members of the House of Commons. Though perhaps satis- 
factory enough as an official statement, it contained nothing 
very new or very startling. 

AnotHER ATTEMPTED SEIZURE BY THE ‘‘COUNTESS” OF 
DERWENTWATER.—The ‘‘Countess” of Derwentwater, in 
company with Brown, her bailiff, attempted another seizure 
on Tuesday, at Newlands Farm, but the tenant threatened to 
shoot any one entering. ‘The police were sent for, and great 
excitement prevailed. 

PRESENTATION OF A PASTORAL STAFF.—Bishop Wilberforce 
has been presented with a pastoral staff at Basingstoke. The 
design was selected by him, and consisted of an ebony staff, 
with crook and bosses of silver and silver gilt, richly engraved 
and studded with amethysts, carbuncles, and onyxes, the 
arms of the see also being engraved on it, by the bishop’s ex- 
press desire. 

Tur CATASTROPHE AT A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL IN 
Lrverpoot.—Another death has resulted from this sad occur- 
rence A woman named Mary Holloway was an occupant of 
one of the galleries at the time the alarm was given. Seeing 
no chance of escape by the gallery door, the poor woman 
jumped from her seat into the body of the chapel, and was so 
seriously injured that she died on Sunday last. 


Mdme. Le Ray, widow of the admiral of that name, to 
whom a statue in bronze has been erected at Pornic, was three 
days back installed, with the ceremonial usual on such occa- 
sions, as Superintendent of the Imperial House of Education 
for girls whose fathers belonged to the Legion of Honour. 
General de Vaudrimay represented Count de Flahault, Grand 
Chancellor, and, on the new head of the establishment taking 
the oath, presented her with the Grand Cordon of the order 
as the mark of her functions. 

Murper or A Woman.—Shortly after midnight on Satur- 
day cries of ‘‘ Murder !” were heard proceeding from the side 
of a canal near Pasture-lane, Leicester. The cries were those 
of a woman. Shortly afterwards a splash was heard, and 
then all was quiet. A search was subsequently made, and 
the body of a young woman found in the water, which has 
been identified as that of a young married woman named 
Cripps, who had for some time been living apart from her 
husband. 

Saturday morning witnessed a change similar, both in 
character and in its probable effects, to the adoption of the 
penny post. The telegraphic system of the country is now in 
the hands of the Post-office. An immense business has passed 
quietly into the hands of the Government ; the network of 
wires spread over the country is, as it were, gathered up into 
one hand, and the provision of the most rapid means of 
mutual communication is now the responsible duty of a de- 
partment of state. 

Murper or INNocENTS.—Two inquests have been held by 
Mr. Bedford, at St. George’s Workhouse, Hanover-square, on 
the bodies of infants. In one case the body was picked up in 
Hyde-park. It was wrapped up ina piece of, old rag. In 
the other case, a scavenger found the body in Grosvenor- 
place. It was enclosed in brown paper. The medical officer 
of the Workhouse found a string tied tightly round the neck 
of the child, and his inference from this circumstance, that 
death was the result of suffocation, was confirmed by internal 
evidences, 

Horriete DeatH FROM Porson.—On Tuesday the Liver- 
pool coroner held an inquest on the body of James Johnston 
M‘Dowell, twenty years of age, who was a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office. He had for some time been afflicted with an 
affection of the skin, and on Wednesday last week he obtained 
a French specific, which was intended to be mixed with water 
and used in a bath. Instead of thus using it he rubbed it 
upon his body just as he received it from the chemist. The 
poison it contained was rapidly absorbed into his system, and 
the results were too horrible to describe. Mortification ensued, 
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and the poor fellow died in fearful agony on Sunday. The 
verdict returned was to the effect that he died from the effects 
of a poisonous mixture, ignorantly administered as an external 
lotion. 

InGEN10US FraAuD BY A WoMAN.—An ingenious fraud has 
been committed on the branch of the London and County 
Bank at Rochester. A cheque for 200/. was forged in the 
name of a customer, and it was paid. A woman, pretending 
that she came from the customer, applied shortly after for his 
passbook. It was given to her, and it was subsequently found 
in the mud of the Medway; the forged cancelled cheque 
having been abstracted, and no doubt destroyed, thus getting 
rid of the proof of a forgery. Other cancelled cheques 
remained in the book. 

THE ALLEGED MANSLAUGHTER BY A CABMAN.—At St. 
George’s Hospital, an inquiry has been completed touching 
the death of Harriett Phipps, who died in consequence of in- 
juries said to have beenreceived from theblow of the shaft of a 
cab which was being driven at a furious rate along Parliament- 
street, Westminster. The inquiry had been adjourned for the 
purpose of discovering the cabman. Inspector Besley said 
the police had made every inquiry, but no trace of the cabman 
could be found. The coroner remarked that the case was a 
mysterious one; and eventually the jury returned an open 
verdict. 

Tour To Eayrt, PALESTINE, &c.—Mr. Cook has again left 
London for the East, with a party of about thirty-five ladies 
and gentlemen, in addition to twenty-four who left for the 
Nile in January, accompanied by Mr. J. M. Cook. The two 
divisions are to meet at Cairo, where they will unite for a 
trip to Suez, and over the Suez Canal, and then proceed to 
Palestine for a Thirty Days’ Horse-and-Tent Tour. The Rev. 
Newman Hall, of Surrey Chapel, Rev. Arthur Hall, Edmon- 
ton, Rev. Jno. Pulsford, Edinburgh, and two American 
ministers, are connected with the parties, and a physician has 
been also engaged to accompany them. They will require 
over 120 horses and mules for their transit through Palestine. 


Women’s Surrrace.—A public meeting of the Bristol and 
Clifton Branch of the National Association for Women’s Suf- 
frage was heldon Friday evening last week, in the lecture-hall of 
the Bristol Athenzum, in support of the Bill to remove the 
clectoral disabilities of women, which will be introduced 
during the approaching session by Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir C. 
W. Dilke, and Mr. Rylands. The Rev. J. W. Coldicott, 
M.A,, head-master of the Bristol Grammar School, was 
expected to preside, but was prevented from attending, and in 
his absence the chair was taken by Mr. Herbert Thomas, J.P. 
Letters expressing sympathy with the object of the meeting 
were read from the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. J. 8, Mill, Professor 
L. Playfair, Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir C. W. Dilke, Mr. Marson, 
Professor Fawcett and Mrs. Fawcett, &c. A resolution 
pledging the meeting to promote the petition in favour of the 
Bill was adopted on the motion of the chairman. 


ForTUNE-TELLING.—At the Birmingham Police-court a 
woman named Eliza Roberts was charged with fortune- 
telling and with obtaining money and a quantity of clothing 
from three domestic servants. In consideration of having 
their fortunes told, one of the defendant’s dupes handed over 
15s. 6d. ; another, 2s. 6d.—all the money she had got; and 
the third, a petticoat, a skirt, a new pair of boots, and a 
chemise. The property was only required for propitiating 
the gods, and would be returned. The girls were to tie 
twelve knots in a piece of string and to look into a glass, 
when they would see the gentlemen who were to be their 
husbands. They tied the knots and looked, but saw nothing. 
According to direction they breathed upon a piece of tape as 
an additional charm, but this failing they communicated with 
the police. The defendant was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Supposep SuicrpE or A Youne Grri.—On Monday morn- 
ing the body of Elizabeth Jane Read, a girl about twelve 
years of age, was discovered under a hatch, at Toller, near 
Bridport, in Dorset. The girl had been missing for five 
weeks. She was an illegitimate child of very poor parents, 
and on the day of her disappearance she bade one of her play- 
mates good-bye, and said she would never see her again. At 
the inquest held on Monday night at Malden Newton, before 
Mr. Coroner Symonds, it was shown that the deceased had 
been subjected to continual ill treatment from her mother. 
On the morning of the day that she left home she was beaten 
severely with the buckle end of a strap, and the beating was 
heard by the neighbours. The mother had previously been 
imprisoned for ill-treating her child. The Coroner said that, 
while a case of manslaughter had not been established, the 
evidence would be sufficient for the magistrates to inflict a 
heavy punishment upon the mother, and he snggested that 
the police should take out a summons against her. 


Tur Enp or THE HenDoN Mystery.—Miss Warburton, 
the nursery governess in the family of Mr. F. C. Barnard, who 
was found insensible on the Midland Railway near Hendon in 
June last, and remained unconscious for five weeks, was the 
plaintiff in an action for damages against the railway company 
which was tried in the Bail Court on Monday. Her state- 
ment was that soon after the train left Finchley-road her 
attention was attracted to something passing, and she put her 
right arm on the window and her left hand on the door to look 
out. She then felt herself falling, and recollected a blow, 
but nothing more until she found herself in St. Thomas's 
hospital. Several of the railway officials declared that they 
saw that the doors of every carriage in the train were fas- 
tened. Mr. Justice Blackburn said that clearly the girl fell 
out, and it was highly improbable that she turned the handle 
in order to do so. There was a question, however, whether 
the plaintiff used such reasonable care for her own safety as 
every person was bound to exercise under all circumstances, 
The jury at a late hour returned a verdict for the plaintiff— 
Damages 5001. 


A Map WoMAN BEFORE THE Lorp Mayor.—At the 
Guildhall a well-dressed woman applied to Sir Robert W. 
Carden for assistance. She said her name was Mary Ann 
Kent, and she had lived at St. George’s-square, Portsmouth, 
but that the authorities there had swindled her out of all her 
money, and she was left destitute. She was the daughter of 
King William IV., and niece of the Duke of Kent. They had 
left her money in their wills, but the authorities at Portsmouth 
had swindled her out of it. Sir R. W. Carden said she had 
better apply to her friends, and let them take up her cause. 
The applicant said she had no friends in London. She had 
applied at the Mansion-house, and Mr. Oke, the Chief Clerk, 
had referred her to the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Attorney-General. Sir R. W. Carden said she had better 
apply to some respectable solicitor about her case. The 
applicant said she had applied to several at Portsmouth, and 
they had refused to take it up. She was now in London and 
was destitute, and asked for some assistance. Sir R. W. 
Carden thought she should not be allowed to wander about 
destitute in the streets of London, and sent Towel, one of the 
officers of the court, with her to the Union, where the medical 
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officer saw her, and after a long interview pronounced her to 
be decidedly insane. She was, in consequence, admitted at 
once to the lunatic ward. 

It is an interesting fact that a daughter of Robert Burns is 
still alive. Mrs. Thomson of Crossmyloof is a worthy dame, 
and is now seventy-nine years of age. Last year her husband, 
John Thomson, a pious weaver, passed away at the age 
of eighty-five. Though the widow 1s now very weak, and can 
no longer sing her father’s songs, she retains much of her 
native vivacity and mental vigour—so much so that, to use 
her own language, she can still repeat those songs ‘‘night and 
day through a’ the changes o’ the year.” The other day she 
was visited by Mr. J. K. Hunter, the artist author. Mr. 
Hunter gives a pleasant account of his visit, which he closed 
with the practical suggestion that all who meet on the 25th 
inst. to celebrate the birth of Burns should manifest their 
respect for the bard by remembering his daughter. ‘I 
humbly propose,” says Mr. Hunter, ‘‘that all we who meet 
(professedly) in honour of the bard should not forget his lassie 
now on the verge of fourscore, and that we say to her, by 
post-office order, ‘This much send we to Mrs. Widow John 
Thomson, Crossmyloof, by Glasgow, with due respect and 
gratitude.” 

Why Fires Occur.—The causes of fires in dwelling-houses 
and other places, as detailed in the annual report for the me- 
tropolis, are both instructive and curious. From a summary 
given in a contemporary we learn that ‘‘ The total number of 
fires in the metropolis during the past year was 1,572, and of 
these 199 resulted in serious, and 1,373 in slight, damage. 
These are distributed over the several months, and even days 
of the week, more equally than might be imagined. When 
we come to consider causes, candles are found to be the 
greatest delinquents, no less than 202 being assigned to their 
sinister influence. Gas appears to have produced little more 
than half the mischief, since it is only credited with 113, thus 
divided: Escapes of gas, 42; swinging gas brackets, 23 ; 
goods placed too near gas, 21 ; seeking for escapes of gas with 
lights, 17 ; lighting gas, 10. Thirty fires were caused by the 
upsetting of lamps, 46 by lights thrdwn down areas and on 
floors, and 157 by sparks from fires, flues, &c. Twenty are 
ascribed to the airing of linen; 43 to children playing with 
fire ; smoking tobacco, 43 ; lucifers and fusees, 34; and 16 to 
incendiarism. One is also said to have been produced by 
lightning, 3 by the heat of the sun, and 14 by spontaneous 
ignition.” Odder still, one fire is described as having arisen 
from ‘‘ the cat playing with matches,” and another from a dog 
similarly amusing himself. 


THE Srory oF GEORGE PEAzopy’s Love.—The following 
episode in the life of George Peabody is given by an American : 
‘“A story has been going the rounds of the newspapers, 
giving as a reason why Mr. Peabody was never married, that 
he adopted a young girl, whom, after she grew up, he wished 
to make his wife ; but finding that she preferred a clerk in his 
establishment to the chief of the house, he ‘never told his 
love,’ but calmly gave her up, and saw her married to another 
rival. Of the truth of that story I know nothing, but I can 
vouch for this that 1 am now going to relate. More than 
thirty years ago, in the school of John Kingsbury, was one of 
the fairest daughters of Providence. Her school education 
finished, she went with friends to Europe, not, however, 
before having given her youthful affections to a young man 
whom she had met in a sister city. But before marriage 
adversity came upon him, and he found himself in no situation 
to marry. He was not willing she should waste her youth 
and beauty in waiting through long years, so he released her 
from her vows, and they parted, she going, as I said, to 
Europe. There she met George Peabedy, then, comparatively 
speaking, a young man, but one who was already making his 
mark, and whose wealth was beginning to pour in. He saw 
her, and was struck with her grace, ber winning ways, and her 
loveliness, and he ‘proposed.’ Her heart still clung to her loved 
one across the wide Atlantic, but after some time she yielded, 
perhaps to the wishes of her friends, perhaps to the prompt- 
ings of worldly ambition, who can tell? She became the 
affianced wife of Mr. Peabody. After a little interval she 
came back to this country, and soon after her arrival 
met her first love. At sight of him all her former affec- 
tion came back, if, indeed, it had ever left her, and Mr. 
Peabody, with his wealth and brilliant prospects, faded away, 
and she clung with fond affection to her American lover, and 
she was willing to share a moderate income with him. All 
was told to Mr. Peanody, and he, with that manliness that 
characterised his every action, gave her up, and in due time 
she was married. All this was talked over in a chosen circle 
of American friends, and also at a brilliant dinner party given 
by General Cass, in Versailles, it was thoroughtly discussed, 
Whether, in his visit to this country, Mr. Peabody ever met 
his once affianced bride I cannot say. After several years of 
wedded bliss, death took her husband from her side.” 

PREMIUM FOR PERFUMES PRODUCED IN THE BritisH DE- 
PENDENCIES.—Dr. Septimus Piesse, F.C.S., has placed at the 
disposal of the Council of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce the undermentioned 
premiums, for the term of seven years—viz.: 1. A premium 
of 5/., for 1lb. of Otto of Bergamot, of the value of 16s. or 
more in the London market, being the produce of plants 
(Citrus Bergamia) grown in Australia, New Zealand, Natal, 
any of the British West India Islands, or any other 
British colony or dependency. 2. A premium of 51., 
for one ounce of Otto of Roses, of the value of 20s. 
or more in the London market, being the produce of 
apy variety of roses grown together in one plantation 
in Australia, New Zealand, Natal, any of the British West 
India Islands, or any other British colony or dependency. 
3. A premium of 10/. for a canister of enflowered butter or 
fat, so scented with any kind or sort of flower, either by in- 
fusion or enfleurage, or by means of these processes jointly, of 
the weight of 3lb. or more, and of the value of 6s. per lb. in 
London. The said butter or fat to be enflowered or infused 
with flowers grown for the purpose in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Natal, or any of the British West India Islands, or any 
other British colony or dependency, 


“*T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer, as a 
cure for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give relief. 
I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. RICHARD 
re 2, Hopwood-st., Liverpool.—To P. D. & Son, London, 

We are told that it takes an expert needlewoman fourteen and a 
half hours to make a fine shirt, but that a Wheeler and Wilson 
lock-stich sewing-machine will accomplish the task with far greater 
neatness in one hour and ahalf. To hem a dozen linen handker- 
chiefs with the needle eight and a half hours are consumed—the 
machine will do the same in three-quarters of an hour. Talk of 
economising time ! What can equal this? More than a day saved 
in making a shirt, and nearly eight hours in hemming a dozen 
Ee Six hundred stitches a minute, in the place of 
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THE LITTLE SISTER’S GIFT. 
By Pua@se Cary. 


HAT was a bitter winter 
When Jenny was four years old, 
And lived in a lonely farm-house— 
Bitter, and long, and cold. 


The crops had been a failure— 

In the barns there was room to spare ; 
And Jenny’s hard-working father 

Was full of anxious care. 


Neither his wife nor children 
Knew lack of fire or bread ; 
They had whatever was needful, 
Were sheltered, and clothed, and fed. 


But the mother, alas! was ailing— 
’Twas a struggle just to live ; 

And they scarce had even hopeful words, 
Or cheerful smiles to give. 


A good, kind man was the father, 
He loved his girls and boys; 
But he whose hands are his riches 

Has little for gifts and toys. 


So when it drew near the season 
That makes the world so glad— 

When Jenny knew ’twas the time for gifts, 
Her childish heart was sad. 


For she thought, ‘‘I shall get no present 
When Christmas comes, I’m sure ;” 

Ah! the poor man’s child learns early 
Just what it means to be poor. 


Yet still on the holy even, 

As she sat by the hearth-stone bright, 
And her sister told good stories, 

Her heart grew almost light. 


For the hopeful skies of childhood 
Are never quite o’ercast ; 

And she said, ‘‘Who knows but somehow 
Something will come at last!” 


So, before she went to her pillow, 
Her pretty stockings were tied 

Safely together, and slyly hung, 
Close to the chimney side. 


There was little room for hoping, 
One would say, who had lived more years ; 
Yet the faith of the child is wiser 
Sometimes than our doubts and fears, 


Jenny had a good little sister, 
Very big to her childish eyes, 

Who was womanly, sweet, and patient, 
And kind as she was wise. 


And she had thought of this Christmas, 
And the little it could bring, 

Ever since the crops were half destroyed 
By the blight that fell in spring. 


So the sweetest nuts of the autumn 
She had safely hidden away ; 

And the ripest 4nd reddest apples 
Hoarded for many a day. 


And last she made some seed-cakes 
(Jenny was sleeping then), 

And moulded them grotesquely, 
Like birds, and beasts, and men. 


Then she slipped them into the stockings, 
And smiled to think about 

The joyful wonder of her pet, 
When she found and poured them out. 


And you couldn’t have seen next morning 
A gladder child in the land 

Than that humble farmer’s daughter, 
With her simple gifts in her hand. 


And the loving sister? ah! you know 
How blesséd ’tis to give ; 

And they who think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live! 


She had done what she could, my children, 
To brighten that Christmas-day ; 

And whether her heart or Jenny’s 
Was lightest, ’tis hard to say. 


*Tis years and years since that sister 
Went to dwell with the just! 

And over her body the roses 
Blossom and turn to dust. 


And Jenny’s a happy woman, 
With wealth enough and to spare, 
And every year her lap is filled 
With presents fine and rare, 
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But whenever she thanks the givers 
For favours great and small, 

She thinks of the good little sister 
Who gave her more than they all! j 


PLANTING HIMSELF TO GROW. 


EAR little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 
Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so grave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand ; 
The stalk of the great, tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him : 
He replied, with a face aglow, 
‘Mamma, I’m going to be a man; 
I’ve planted myself to grow !” 
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TO WED OR NOT TO WED! 


S NSS © wed, or not to wed? That is the question. 

N Whether ’tis wiser for the maid to suffer 
Thesneersand satires of contemptuous matrons, 
Or to take refuge at soft Hymen’s altar, 

And with a ring to end them? To bear— 
with ills 

No more : and with a ring to say we end 

The stigmas and the rude tormenting snubs % 

Spinsters are heirs to? ’T'were a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To love—to wed— 

To vee / perchance to weep /—aye, there’s the 
rub— 

For when i’ th’ honeymoon what woes may come, 

When we have shuffled on the marriage ring, 

Must give us pause, and therein’s the respect 

That makes of ancient maids such numbers.— 

For who would bear the cuts and scoffs of all, 

The aunt’s rebuke, the uncle’s awful frown, 

The taunts of sisters-—spinsters, and the gibes 

Matrons so frequently bestow. : 

But that the fear of sorely rueing 

That truly gordian knot, which none 

But cruel Fate can sever, frights the maid, 

And makes her rather bear the ills she has, 

Than fly to others which she knows not of. 


THE WIFE. 


HE wife sat thoughtfully turning over 
A book inscribed with the school- 
girl’s name ; 
A tear—one tear—fell hot on the cover 
She quickly closed when her husband 
came. 


He came, and he went away—it was 
nothing— 
With cold calm words upon either 
side ; 
But, just at the sound of the room-door 
shutting, 
A dreadful door in her soul stood 
wide. 


Love, she had read of in sweet romances,— 
Love that could sorrow, but never fail, 
Built her own palace of noble fancies, 
All the wide world a fairy tale. 


Bleak and bitter, and utterly doleful, 
Spreads to this woman her map of life ; 

Hour after hour she looks in her soul, full 
Of deep dismay and turbulent strife. 


Face in both hands, she knelt on the carpet ; 
The black cloud loosen’d, the storm-rain fell : 

Oh ! life has so much to wilder and warp it,— 
One poor heart’s day what poet could tell. 


Dr. Walton, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860--from Connocton, 
Ohio: “J amhappy to inform you that your Vegetable Pain Killer 
cures this new disease, diphtheria, or sore throat, that prevails to so 
alarming an extent in this section. It has proved so successful here 
that scarcely any other remedy is now used, and I have not known 
: fail in a single instance when used in time,—To Perry Davis and 
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Dotes Amteresting wy 


ROWN, who wasin 
2 love with a 
j young lady, 
asked permission 
to call her by the 
explicit name of 
some animal, 
which miss 
granted on con- 
dition that she 
should have the 
same privilege. 
On leaving, 
Brown said, 
“Good night, 
deer.” ‘** Good 
Brown is disgusted with figurative 
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’ 


she said. 


night, bore,’ 
courtship. 

SraTistics oF Divorce.—The Secretary of State for Ohio 
has issued a statistical volume for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1869, and gives the following among the returns obtained : 
There were in that State 23,910 marriages selemnised, or, as 
a local paper, the Cincinnati Inquirer, phrases it, perpetrated 
in the year, and there were 1,003 divorces granted. The 
number of divorces granted in the year, therefore, was one to 
every 24 marriages of the year. Only one-fourth of the 
divorces was for adultery, 460 were for absence and neglect, 
156 for cruelty, 84 for drunkenness, 13 for fraud, 41 for other 
miscellaneous causes. In the preceding four years the 
marriages averaged 27,535 a-year, and the divorces 980 a- 
year ; the close of the war swelled the number of marriages 
greatly. 

CASHMERE SHAWLS. —Nothing is talked about now-a-days in 
Paris in a small fraction of the elegant world, par excellence, 
but the metamorphosis to which it is proposed to subject long 
cashmere shawls, which it had become impossible to wear as 
of old, over the draped and looped costumes, tunics, and poufs. 
On the other hand, some objected to wearing them adjusted 
to the waist and forming the Metternich wrap. This fashion 
had become too common. The dictum of fashion has therefore 
gone forth that India shawls shall be worn long and draped in 
the antique style, something like the genuine peplum of the 
Greeks ; thatis, fastened on the left arm by the aid of a bras- 
sard or black velvet bracelet, draped on the right shoulder 
with black velvet bows, and falling in front in folds around 
the figure. This mode, which will perhaps be the prevailing 
one by to-morrow, is still confined to a very small number of 
ladies—in a word, to those who have the privilege of dictating 
to fashion decrees which are not always ratified by the world 
in general. 


A BALu AT THE TUILERIES.—The Gaulois gives a list of the 
good things which the Emperor provides for his guests on the 
night of a grand ball at the Tuileries. The supper is laid out 
in the Salle de Diane, and a dozen of the Cent Gardes keep 
watch and ward lest any one intrude before the hour of the 
repast. Shortly after midnight the Emperor makes a tour of 
the ballroom, addressing a few words here and there to some 
favoured guest. At 1 o’clock he retires, and the doors of the 
Hall of Diana thrown open. ‘The bill of fare includes 900 
bottles of champagne, 400 of claret, 50 bottles of Madeira, 
1,200 litres of syrups, 200 of hot chocolate, 2,000 ices, 1,200 
litres of punch, 3,000 cakes, 100 pasties, 1,200lb. of cold 
meats, 100 patés de foie gras, 200 chickens, 50 pheasants, 100 
partridges, 12 hares, 3,000 larks, 24 entrées of fish, 24 salads, 
20 fillets of beef, 3,000 rolls, besides the coffee, &c. In little 
more than an hour everything has disappeared. No wonder, 
says the Gaulois, that on one occasion a set of false teeth was 
found on the floor after the guests had departed. 


FLowrrs For Bovuquets.—From February to August from 
500 to 2,000 yellow roses are sent up per week to London by 
the first train in the morning for the button-holes and bou- 
quets of the day. The yellow roses are eight months in flower 
and four atrest. Their three principal varieties are Mme. Falcot 
a deep copper yellow; Isabel Sprunt, which is perhaps the 
prima donna, with a lovely pale straw colour; and Marshal 
Niel, ‘‘a fat flower,” of a rather more decided yellow. The 
button-hole business has increased immensely during the last 
two or three years, and as @ la Russe dinners have rather 
gone out, the flower has: become far more profitable than the 
fruit trade. Bridal bouquets have the pure white gardenia to 
encircle the orange blossom, Stephanotis (which isin bloom 
for eight months) next to it for the general groundwork, and 
then Hoteia japonica, which gives a feathery appearance and 
breaks up the flatness; white bouvardia, with its star-like 
variety ; white orchids, with their Oriental caste; and fairy 
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rosebuds set on silver springs, the whole being backed up 
with fern and myrtle, &c. More gardenias are employed in 
the composition of court bouquets, and the place of the orange 
blossom is often taken by a camellia. 


An Irtsu Reason AcAiysr FemAte Docrors.—An Irish 
correspondent says he wishes to diseourage young ladies from 
entering the medical profession, on_ the ground that they 
would never get married, except, indeed, to some person of 
weak intellect. Who would be found bold enough to marry 
a female doctor? If you sneezed, or complained of a slight 
headache, she would either put an ice-bag on your head ora 
leech behind your ear before you would have time to expos- 
tulate. She would come to you and say, “ My dear George, 
T saw you take a second tumbler of punch after dinner. Just 
take these two pills; they are only pil. rhei. comp. coloc.; and 
mind that you wake up about six in the morning and take 
this little draught.”’ 

New Umpretia-Cuarr.—An ingenious invention has been 
patented, we learn from the Scientific Review, by Mr. Gillespie 
Sweeney, of New York, U.S., which relates to an improved 
seat, walking-cane, and umbrella, combined together in one 
article, in an arrangement capable of adjustment for use in 
the capacity of either one of the said articles, and consists of 
a sheath answering for the cane, divided into three parts, and 
inclosing in one part the umbrella from the point below the 
lower ends of the ribs when folded ; the stock is enlarged at 
this point and provided with ribs, braces, and a web of 
canvas stitched across the ends of the ribs, which spread out 
similarly in some respects to the umbrella, and form a seat 
when the top is placed on the ground ; this latter part is 
inclosed within the part of the sheath forming the handle, 
which is divided longitudinally from the top down, and 
hinged to the aforesaid enlargement of the stock. These two 
parts fasten together with a strong cord. 


How Pro Nono caME Not TO Marry.—A_ correspondent 
of the Boston Traveller, writing from Rome, tells the follow- 
ing story respecting the early life of the Pope: ‘* Those who 
are nearest to him, and ought to know him well, 
say he is a very kind-hearted man, but is dread- 
fully afflicted by his ministers and agents, who ought 
to do his bidding, but who would use him for their own 
worldly purposes. The world at large does not know that 
fifty or sixty years ago he was engaged to be married to a 
Miss Foster, the daughter of an Lrish bishop, and the sister of 
the Countess de Salis, famous at that period in Italian so- 
ciety ; and that the young lady and her friends waited at the 
altar of the Church of St. Luigi de Francesi (near the present 
Post-office) for Count Mastai-Ferretti to appear and complete 
his marriage vows, and that they waited and waited in vain, 
because the young Count never came. Nor is the world aware 
that the explanation given to her before her death was that 
his Jesuit relations had forcibly abducted him and sent him 
abroad under oath of secrecy, which he never divulged till 
after he was Pope, and that this he caused to be com- 
municated to her, to ease his own conscience and her broken 
heart. I mention this because the Pope is now living, and 
that he and his Jesuit friends may question it or confirm it as 
they please. I hold the document at length in my own hands 
which tells the whole story, communicated by one of her near 
relations, and given me by one whom the venerable Count 
personally knows and has conversed with and smiled upon 
since he has occupied the Papal throne.” 


REMEMBER THE FourteEentuH.—If Mr. Rimmel’s attractive 
establishment in the Strand is not, during the next few days, 
literally besieged by young ladies and gentlemen, aye, and 
such happy mammas and papas, too, as wish to afford their 
children a little innocent gratification, it will not be from the 
want of that gentleman’s artistic skill and ingenuity, or busi- 
ness enterprise. His charming collection of new valentines 
for 1870 quite equals in beauty, richness, and variety any- 
thing he has attempted in past years, and that is saying not a 
little, as hundreds of our readers must know. Of the speciali- 
ties of the season, we may mention the following, which will 
Rimmel 


be quite sufficient to prove how well Mr. 
keeps pace with the times: 1. ‘‘A Dream _ of 
Fair Women,” a series of beautiful female heads, 


tastefully mounted; twelve exquisitely drawn figures, 
in colours, exhibiting in different styles the ‘Girl of the 
the Period ;’ the ‘‘ Floral Valentine,” six richly illuminated 
subjects illustrating the Language of Flowers, with appro- 
priate verses ; ‘‘ The Language of Flowers Valentine,” elegant 
designs painted by hand on the finest moiré antique, framed 


- in silver lace ; and, lastly, ‘‘ The Marine Valentine,” as novel 


as it is charming, presenting, as it does, beautiful collections 
of seaweeds and other productions of old Ocean. These are 
but a moiety of the collection, though they are all that we 
need particularise, and certainly the good taste and propriety 
displayed in their designs, leave little further to be desired 
in the fairy-like productions dedicated at the shrine of good 
St. Valentine. 


[FEBRUARY 12, 1870. 


he Humonrist. 


The Waiter’s Elysium.—Where “‘ order” reigns, 

The Best Place for a Police-Office.—Beak-street. 

A Trade that Never Fails.—No miller need ever be out of 
employment, for he can always grind his teeth, 

Holding the Mirror up to Nature.—Reflections should never 
be cast on a passée young lady for consulting her looking-glass 
—she, at any rate, faces her difficulties. 


(From Punch.) 


Morning envelopes.—Dressing gowns. 

The Poetry of Winter.—Rime frost. 

Instances of wretched legislation.—Our poor laws. 

Fascinating ladies. —Arch-duchesses. 

Lower Comrpy.—Mr. Lowe’s position is fully recognised in 
the title of the now popular drama at the Queen’s, ’Twizxt 
Tax and Crown. 

; PasTroRAL.—A. parson was twitted with taking too long a 
time over his white tie while dressing. ‘‘ It is my duty,” he 
answered, ‘‘ to attend most carefully to my fold.” 

TWO LINES. 


(On comparing ‘ Voici le Sabre” with ‘* Draw the 
Sword, Scotland.” ) 


The tunes that Offenbach so sweetly sings, 
Bring often back some old familiar things. 


(From Fun.) 
A railway accident that we don’t expect to hear of yet,—A 
good dividend. 
The largest Do-ré Exhibition.—The Sol-fa Exhibition, 


A Wringing Machine.—The Income-tax. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. Gd. each.] 


BIRTHS. 


On the 6th instant, at 36, Kensington-park-gardens, the wife of J. Beattie, Esq. 


of a daughter, ; x } 
On the 6th instant, at 35, Carlton-hill, St. John s-wood, the wife of J. B. Finch, 
Esq., of a daughter. 
On the Gth instant, at 30, Gower-street, Bedford-square, the wife of F. H. 


Pownall, Esq., of a son. 
ds ere MARRIAGE, 


On the 5th instant, at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, by the Rev. J. C. Wetherell, M.A., 
Mr. William Edward Edwards, to Eliza Bradley, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
J. Bradley, of Isleworth. 

DEATHS. 


On the 4th instant, at Brighton, R. Beaven, Esq., in his eighty-second year. 
On the 5th instant, at Cheltenham, Jessy, second daughter of the late D. 
Brandon, Esq., of Worthing, Sussex, in her seventy-sixth year. 

On the 6th instant, at 2, Gloucester-terrace, Campden-hill, Kensington, Mary 
Jane, widow of Mr. G. Edwards, in her eighty-fourth year. 


Lovr, A WREATH OF FLOWERS ON THE OLDEST Brow.— 
No man ever forgot the visitation of that power to his heart 
and brain which created all things new ; which was the dawn 
in him of music, poetry, art ; which made the face of nature 
radiant with purple light, the morning and the night varied 
enchantments ; when a single tone of one voice could make 
the heart bound, and the most trivial cireumstaace associated. 
with one form is put in the amber of memory; when he be- 
came all eye when one was present, and all memory when one 
was gone ; when the youth becomes a watcher of windows 
and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels of a 
carriage ; when no place is too solitary, and none too silent 
for him who has richer company and sweeter conversation in 
his new thoughts, than any old friends, though best and purest, 
can give him ; for the figures, the motions, the words of the 
beloved object, are not like other images written in water, 
but, as Petrarch said, ‘‘enamelled in fire,” and make the 
study of midnight. In the noon and the afternoon of life we 
still throb at the recollection of days when happiness was not 
happy enough, but must be drugged with the relish of pain 
and fear ; for he touched the secret of the matter who said of 
love, ‘‘ All other pleasures are not worth its pains,” and when 
the day was not long enough, but the night too must be con- 
sumed in keen recollections ; when the head boiled all night 
on the pillow with the generous deed it resolved on; when 
the moonlight was a pleasing fever, and the stars were letters, 
and the flowers ciphers, and the air was coined into song ; 
when all business seemed an impertinence, and all the men 
and women running to and fro in the streets mere pictures. — 


Emerson. 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
Improvements and general excellence.” 


& SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“ j : 
This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


ruption so common to the vibration of the stri 
to t strings. . 
and manufacturers.”_Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. - 


TERICA. 
oN 


“VOWEL” E. ; 
Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


“«, . . The touch is very sure, li ic. giv ili 
A tp L ght, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for produci i r 
So important an mprovement is of the ‘utmost interast to Fianists.”"—M usical Times, June 1, 1809. ee atwacan er iene 


“cc a P; wedy é 3 : 
... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and mere can be ee egubs that it more closely 
rinsmead’s instruments to sustai . : e were mnuch struck with the power possessed | 

& : * h sustain that which they happily call ‘singing, whilst a plaintive m is bei 
performed. ... It is long since we have listened to ratranienta aaare rich in tone and general brilifaney, tae! 


approaehes 


erfecti ¢ a i ] 
by Messrs. ion than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, 
Manvuracrories—l To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 


ve 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON, 


BRADFORD’S PATENT 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size will 
wash 12 shirts, ; 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Prick 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 
42s, extra. 

“ZOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Price £8 8s, The most useful 
of all Domestic Machines. 

Larger s 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms, 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect. 


“VOWEL” WASHING 


MACHINE. 


or other articles of about the same 


and with 


or Family Mansions, Hotels, Schools, 


“VOWEL” A. 


TO LADIES. 


K HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and PERFECTLY sMooTH, 558. 
aoe SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. hg pec 


SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21 


s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION 


STACEY & CO. 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


FEBRUARY 12, 1870.] 
PFFECTIVE MOONLIGHT VIEWS, 


Chinese Costume, and a variety of pretty little 
Figures and Groups. <A capital set for the Scrap-book. 
Post free 28 stamps. 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depdt, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


THE ART OF DYEING MAD EASY. 
\With reference to the Yorkshire Fine 


Art Exhibition, the “ Gazette stated :— 
‘Messrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 
EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USu, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
given a cerTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” Thecolours 
ar® —Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brn, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson 
Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 
** Jupson’s Dyes.” 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NGO OTHER 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flayour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Winall -Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
aS wale BY all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
MibEs DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 


‘Testimonial No. 845.—Jznny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No, 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 


Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Costa writes: ‘I am 


glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 
Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisnop Manning writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 


*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 


sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London; and all Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WH ITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EE-CAPS, &c. 
[HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 
OHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit. Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 
And Sold by Messrs. Bancuay & Sons, Farringdon Strect, London. 


Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE 
OF COFFEE, 


CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of (4 
its Butter... Bes ie 1 


CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. + 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- | 
LAND MOSS COCOA www. | 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE .. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 
RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


‘) Is. and 2s, per packet. 


1 


\. 9d., Is. 6d., and 3s. per 
[packet. 


For Inval 


} 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


1s. per Ib. 
1s. and 2s. per bottle. 


TRADE MARK. 


THE MOSICAL. 

THE WATTEAU. 

CUPID'S MAGNET. 

THE COMIC VALENTINE. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
THE FLORAL VALENTINE. 

THE SHAKESPERIAN. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. VALENTINE FANS, 
THE MEDIAEVAL. THE SOUVENIR. 


Flora’s Keepsake, Sachet Valentines, Love’s Offering, Marine Valentines, Affection’s 
Bouquet, Miniature Valentines, Animated Flowers, and many others, all sweetly 
Perfumed and exquisitely Mounted, varying in price from 6d. to £10 10s, 


A Dertaitep List on Apprication, 


BUAGee Nie aeRsliMeM baie 


Perfumer, by Appointment, to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 


= PU 96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET; ann 24, CORNHILL, 


es LONDON. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR S80 BADLY ? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well 3 for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


BENSoN’s|BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


GOLD,,.....£10 10s. .. £15 15s, .. £21 0s. .. £30 08. .. £350 .. £45 Os. 


KEYLESS |FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL/ER....£5 58. .. £8 85. .. £12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 


WATCHES |) upGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONUON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, Qs. 64. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrtaGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


St PPaapedoa cen ens 
BB We & BA Cue Weeds 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. <All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTeNt NoIseLess WHEEtS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
Hire. 


G1 


——$—$—. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6 
DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Teapots, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from dl. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


[HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencu Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


ECAYED TEETH, 


Waen stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It onlyrequires softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by 8. T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent; 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or N ewberry’s, 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON. 
CH1T1S.—Instantaneous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER 
No medicine. <A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
for 5s , sent post free, by LASSMANN and S. CASSaN, 
66, Waterloo-road 


[OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


MNHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
A few deses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION,—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell: 
street. London, W.C. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
jOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, <A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at Is. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


PE AMETOTES PILL OF HEALTH. 


This exccilent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion, 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


N R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more nat ral, comfort 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square,—Consultation Free. 


()REHAN and FATHERLESS.— Nearly 
180 destitute children are being maintained and in 
dustriously trained in the ROYAL ALBERT ORPHA 
ASYLUM, Collingwood-court, Bagshot. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for their support. 

Life Subscriptions, two votes at each election, £101 
one vote, £5 5s. (the votes increasing proportionatel 
the Subscription). Annual Subscriptions, two vote 
each election, £1 1s.; one vote, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Treasure 

WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Chairma - 

CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary 
Offices, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA @LOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
68, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOL REPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS, 
in all the new colours, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 14s, 9d. 
the full Dress, enriched with silk, at 18s. 9d. and 28s. 9d. 
Not to be equalled. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


yz LVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases of Black{and 50 pieces of the 
fashionable shades of red just opened, all double width, 
and of the finest quality, at 2s. per yard; not to be 
equalled anywhere. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 

31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 

Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 

wear, at 3s. 64d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 

make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. 64d, 

per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black Moirés, yard 
wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 

LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFf' 
CLOTHES.’ Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILWIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


| pete CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
eonnexion with any small shops. 


| eee OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1520. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


[BS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
N street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-odice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
inedical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at ls. 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s, 6d, 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


MACHINE. 


Su Te : 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 


and mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR ” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
N & POT BROWN AND POLSON were the 
wi A Say, 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 


B be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
P propriation of the name to articles of a 
TRADE MAR different character. 


The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 
“THE SIMPSON” 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 


A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE. .£6. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manvuracrory : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


Paris, 1867. Dublin, 1865. 


only House in 
England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


and Patterns free 
to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 


People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
aad is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


Is prepared from 
(300,000,000) of 
Cakes, Soups, We., 
and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flouris Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 
Rice- 


anything of the kind now before the public.” the Li 1 Coll f Chemistry, writes :-— 
SHE ATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College 0 er ? c 
£eiy iste pane aeiwiena it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 
o 


a eee eee 
Sold by Family Grocers, dc. in 11b., 41d, & 41d. Packels. 


aap oC OuMeANN, LONDON. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 
pai 


BEVILLE and CO., Oxford-street; and other STOCKS 


REMAINS of BODEN and PRATT, Camden-town ; 


- ting Departments :— “4 4 
—_ SATE ee following VEN, CE ee TCE 4 LEY 
HOSIERY, GLOVES,’ UNDERCLOTHING, MANTLES, EDUCTION OF 30 PER CENT. 


A mounting to over £15,000. ALL TO BE SOLD AT AR =e ; 
Large accumulation of Odd Tots and Remnants of the aber in useful Lengths, at 50 per Cent. Reduction and 
upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, _ 

537, NEW ORD STREET. 
SoTL SS 

Say ete 

L12MA 70 

A, ° ° 
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Mex one DRESS, Full Length, 
ONE {GUINEA AND A’ HALF—Black Janus 


Cord; wears remarkably well—will not spot nor chang 
colour when washed, 


Messrs. JAY particularly recommend it for economica 
Mourning wear. 


247, 249, axp 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S, 


THE 


CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY TREASURY. 


Illustrated by M. E. Epwanps, E. F. C. Crarge, Lours 
Hvarp, Joun Leiauroy, G@. R. De Wipe, and D, H. 
Friston, 


Conducted by the Rey. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., 
~ Editor of the ‘* Lyra Anglicana,” “ English Lyrics,” &c. 


CONTENTS OF PART XXXVI, FEBRUARY, 
1870. 


1. A LONELY LIFE, chapters 27 to 31. 


By G. Stanley Arnold (with an Iliustration by D. 
H. Friston). 


2. ASPIRATIONS. 


3. THE SUEZ CANAL. By Rev. W. S. 
Fagan. 


4, TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL & NEW 
POEMS. By Rey. W. L. Blackley, 


5. “*PEACE, BE STILL!” By the late 
William Leighton. 


6. CHARLES LAMB. By the Rev. R, F. 


Lawrence. 


7. AT REST. By E. H. HICKEY, 
8. FELSEY CHORAL FESTIVAL. By 


Mrs. G. W. Pennethorne. 


9. SEMPER EADEM (VERITAS), 
W. H. 


10. REVIEWS & NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


By F. 


The Publishers have much pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing arrangements for the NEW VOLUME, 
which will commence with the MARCH NUM- 
BER :— 

A NEW ORIGINAL TALE, ‘THE 
TOUCHSTONE.” By Ada Cambridge, Author of 
** The Old Story,” in Volumes I. and II. 

A SERIES OF PAPER, entitled ‘“‘PLANS 
AND PRACTICES PRO ECCLESIA.” By Rev. 


S. B. James, 
“COVENTRY, PAST AND PRESENT,” 
THE DREAMS OF A BENEDICTINE MONK. 


ALSO A MOST INTERESTING TALE— 
“MARGARET—THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
FROM FIVE TO TWENTY-FIVE.” By E. M. 
Alford. 
Numerous Original Essays and Poetical Contributions 
will tend to form a most entertaining Volume. 


IN ORDERING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. BAYNES 
MAGAZINE. 


Yearly Subscription, Twelve Shillings; Ditto per post, 
Fourteen Shillings. 


Any Part will be sent post free for Fourteen Stamps, 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, 65, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
TITROUS OXIDE GAS— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc. 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘“ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE.- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office).] 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘* The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review, 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassanu, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, Is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS. OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 

about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 

the CAREFULLY - SELECTED STOCK submitted for 

SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 

doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers. 


Hanp MacuineEs. 


TrEADLE Macurnes, 


Weir .. a .. £215 0} Excelsior £6 60 
Empress... .. 3 3 0| Britannia, from .. 616 6 
Judkin — .. 3 3 O| Elliptic,from .. 7 0 0 
Queen Mab.. 3 3 0} Belgravia, from .. 715 0 
Imogen 315 0} Willcox &Gibbs .. 8 0 0 
Cleopatra 4 4 0| Howe. Elias, jun... 8 0 0 
Agenoria 4 4 0} Groverand Baker.. 9 0 0 
Wanzer .. 4 4 0] Alexandra... .. 9 0 0 
Dolphin. ..._-- 410 0} Wanzer .. .. 9 0 0 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 0O| Wheeler& Wilson.. 10 0 0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of. 
g. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 
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